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Cleveland Conference Set 


More than 1,000 civic and business 
leaders, mayors, city managers and 
other public officials, political scientists 
and citizens interested in gaining better 
local and state government will attend 
the 63rd annual National Conference on 
Government November 17-20 at the Ho- 
tel Carter, Cleveland. 

Authorities on civic and governmen- 
tal problems from all parts of the United 
States and several foreign countries will 
participate in more than a score of 
panel and other sessions. 

Speakers at the annual dinner will be 
Governor LeRoy Collins of Florida, who 
will discuss the need to strengthen state 
government, and N.M.L. President Cecil 
Morgan. 

The opening luncheon will be ad- 
dressed by Governor C. William O'Neill 
of Ohio and Cleveland’s Mayor Anthony 
J. Celebrezze. Presider will be Seth Taft, 
president of the Citizens League of 
Greater Cleveland, co-sponsor of the 
luncheon. 

Mayor Raymond R. Tucker of St. 
Louis, speaker at the second luncheon, 
co-sponsored by the Leagues of Women 
Voters of Cuyahoga County, will be in- 
troduced by former Mayor John B. Gage 


of Kansas City. Mrs. Griffith L. Resor, 


L. P. Cookingham 


John S. Linen 


Jr... president of the Ohio League of 
Women Voters, will preside. 

Former Governor Howard Pyle of 
Arizona, now deputy assistant to the 
President for intergovernmental rela- 
tions, will speak at the final luncheon. 
Presider will be Curtis Lee Smith, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, co-sponsor of the luncheon. 

The more than 150 other speakers, 
panelists and participants in the pro- 
gram will include: 

Norman G. M. Prichard, former 
chairman of the London County Coun- 
cil; Frank C. Moore, president, Govern- 
ment Affairs Foundation; City Manager 
L. P. Cookingham of Kansas City; John 
S. Linen, vice president, Chase Man- 
hattan Bank and first vice president of 
the League: James C. Worthy, vice pres- 
ident. Sears, Roebuck and Company: 
and Charles P. Taft, mayor of Cincin- 
nati. 

Panel and other sessions, all open to 
the public, will discuss such subjects as 
the impact of the federal highway pro- 
gram on community growth, the metro- 
politan complex, the role of business in 
politics and public affairs, press censor- 
ship at the city hall, financial aid to 


(Continued on page 552) 
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22 All-America Finalists Picked 


Twenty-two finalists in the 1957 All- 
America Cities contest, spread from 
Maine to California and from Alaska to 
Florida, have been chosen from one 
hundred entries. Spokesmen represent- 
ing these cities have been invited to the 
National Conference on Government in 
Cleveland to present their cases before 
a jury on November 18 and 19. 

The finalist cities were selected by the 
Screening Committee for intelligent and 
concerted citizen action leading to some 
major civic accomplishments or the so- 
lution of a tough problem of community- 
wide significance. 

The jury, headed by George H. Gal- 
lup, director of the American Institute 
of Public Opinion and past president of 
the National Municipal League, will se- 
lect eleven winners from among the 22 
finalists. These will be announced early 
in 1958 in the Review and in Look, 
after investigation of the claims of the 
winners. 

Members of the jury with Dr. Gallup 
are: John S. Coleman, president, Bur- 
roughs Corporation, and chairman of 
the board, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States; John C. Cornelius, 
president, American Heritage Founda- 
tion: Mrs. John G. Lee, president, 
League of Women Voters of the United 


The 1957 Finalists 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Bryan, Ohio 

Charlotte, North Carolina 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 
Corning, New York 
Eureka, Illinois 
Galesburg, Illinois 
Gardiner, Maine 
Ketchikan, Alaska 
Metropolitan Miami, Florida 
Middletown, Ohio 

Neosho, Missouri 

Newton, New Jersey 

Oak Park, Illinois 

Oak Park, Michigan 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Presque Isle, Maine 

San Jose, California 
Vancouver, Washington 
White Bear Lake, Minnesota 
Yankton, South Dakota 


States; Vernon C. Myers, publisher, 
Look Magazine: James Marshall Os- 
born, Yale University: H. Bruce Pal- 
mer, president, The Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, and former presi- 
(Continued on page 551) 


Screening Committee members at work in League's Osborn Room picking finalists in All-America 
Cities contest are, left to right: Major General Otto L. Nelson, Jr., vice president, New York Life 
Insurance Company; Mrs. Earl J. Johnson, president, League of Women Voters of the City of New 
York; Richard S. Childs, chairman; Mrs. Jane Douglas, coordinator of civic programs, LOOK Magazine, 
and Frank A. Vanderlip, Jr., director, New York Board of Trade. 
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Editorial Comment 


i? IS typically “American” to make 
and run things better and better 
—with the possible single exception 
of the state legislature. 

The state legislature is something 
at which to scoff. There is no less 
respected institution, more’s the pity. 

In industry, science, business and 
other fields of human endeavor the 
traditional way of doing things is 
not sacrosanct. The mere fact that a 
method is old usually makes it sus- 
pect. 

It is time, and long past time, for 
some of the leadership that has won 
progress in other fields to take a hard 
look at state legislatures and do 
something about them. Our lawmak- 
ing bodies should be of a kind that 
will deserve respect and will attract 
public-spirited men and women to 
their service. 

The evidence is overwhelming that 
a one-house legislature is better than 
the traditional two-house body.! The 
weaknesses and worse of the bicam- 
eral system are common knowledge 
and have been so for as long as any- 
one can remember. It was away 
back in 1915, for example, that a 
joint legislative committee in Nebras- 
ka commented in its report: 

“1. Representative government by 
the people should be direct and re- 
sponsible. One body can more 
directly represent the public will of 
a democratic people than two or 
more. 

“2. Cities all over the civilized 
world having a larger population and 


1 See page 502, this issue. 


The Better Way 


more diverse interests than Nebraska 
are governed by one body and the 
tendency is to make that body 
smaller with more direct responsibil- 
ity upon each member than hitherto. 


“3. The arguments for a_ two- 
house legislature may be summarized 
under three heads: 


“a. The need of proper representa- 
tion for different orders or classes of 
citizens in respect to wealth, educa- 
tion or social position. The answer to 
this is that the spirit of American in- 
stitutions is to abolish class distinc- 
tions in government and to diffuse 
education and wealth letting social 
position take care of itself. 

“b. Another argument is that two 
houses are required in order that they 
may be a check upon each other and 
prevent the enactment of unwise legis- 
lation. In practice it has been found 
that the so-called ‘check’ between 
the two houses results in trades and 
absence of the real responsibility 
which should be felt by representa- 
tives of the people. Nothing is more 
common than for one house to pass 
a bill and the members who voted 
for it to urge the other house to de- 
feat it, or for a little group of mem- 
bers in one house to hold up legisla- 
tion from the other house until they 
extort from it what they demand. 

“ce. The third point urged for two 
houses is in order to prevent hasty 
legislation by requiring more time 
and machinery for the enactment of 
a law, thus securing deliberation and 
reflection. Deliberation and reflection 
do not now mark the work of a two- 
house legislature, which passes most 
of its acts in the last ten days of the 
session. A smaller body with a more 
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direct responsibility upon each mem- 
ber arising therefrom will tend to 
greater deliberation and _ reflection 
than the present system.” 


These serious indictments are at 
least as valid today as they were 40 
years ago. Nebraska’s experience, as 
well as the experience of the many 
cities that abandoned bicameralism 
long ago, have brought in the verdict. 
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Contrast the indifference and leth- 
argy of other states with the attitude 
of industry. The assembly line was 
little more than an experiment before 
everyone saw its soundness—and 
acted. And no one has to go around 
preaching the virtues of automation 
or of the self-service supermarket. 

Don’t we care what happens to our 
legislatures? 


A Time for Action 


OUNTING evidence that pi- 
geons and some other birds are 
not only untidy pests but actually 
serious menaces to human health’ 
should make it possible at long last 
to do something about them without 
being scolded, nagged and threatened 
by professional bleeding hearts. 
When the National Municipal 
League acquired its own building in 
1955 it had been unoccupied for 
some months and had become a 
favorite roosting and nesting place 
for pigeons. Nothing seemed capable 
of discouraging them from forever 
producing new generations equally 
devoted to the place. 
Only when a repellent was spread 


1 See “A Menace to Health,” page 517, 
this issue. 


on their favorite ledges did the pi- 
geons go away; but they went only 
as far as buildings adjoining and 
across the street, to the occupants of 
which was transferred the task of 
constantly cleaning up after the 
pests. 

So it seems permissible to scare 
pigeons away from your own build- 
ing to someone else’s. But that is no 
real solution. 

The record of civilized man as a 
harsh actor when it comes to elimi- 
nating dangers to himself is a clear 
one. It is long since time to face up 
to the problem of pigeons in our 
cities. 

Arise, long suffering humanity! 
You have nothing to lose but the 
filth on your shoes and much to gain 
in healthful, attractive surroundings. 


, 
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Highest Score Sheet 


Unicameral system lacks old abuses of railroading, last 
minute peak load, buck passing, trickery, patronage. 


By RICHARD C, SPENCER* 


NE occasionally hears whispers 

that the Nebraska unicameral 
legislature is not all that it should be 
and that many Nebraskans are dis- 
satisfied with it. Of course, no po- 
litical structure is all that it should 
be, but the whispers seem to have 
originated outside Nebraska for the 
benefit of non-Nebraskans. It might 
be well to take a look at the score 
sheet of the Nebraska legislature 
compared with that of other states, 
especially now that the legislature 
has completed its eleventh regular 
session, 1937-1957. 

Although the picture is not far 
different from that reported in this 
Review in February 1950,’ the fact 
is that the “unicameral”—“unicam,” 
as Nebraskans familiarly designate it 
—has come to be something of a 
show piece for visitors from other 
states and from foreign, particularly 
Latin American, countries. Several 
features distinguish it from other 
American state legislatures, features 
that no one who has carefully ob- 
served or studied it can possibly 
deny. 

* Dr. Spencer, professor of political sci- 
ence at Coe College, formerly visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Nebraska, is a 
student of lawmaking institutions at home 
and abroad. He was a member of the 
American Political Science Association’s 
Committee on American Legislatures, 
whose report, American State Legislatures, 
was published in 1954. 

1 See “Nebraska Idea 15 Years Old,” by 
Richard C. Spencer, page 83; see also 
“One House for 20 Years,” by Jack W. 
Rodgers, the Review, July 1957, page 338. 


The legislature obviously grapples 
with the vital problems of the day 
and does so rather promptly—though 
it may not deal with them as some 
people would like. The peak of the 
load in number of bills passed or 
rejected continues to come just after 
the middle of the session. 

No irresponsible introduction of 
bills takes place late in the session 
through blind compliance with re- 
quests for unanimous consent. In 
1955, for instance, only 25 bills were 
introduced after the twentieth day 
deadline. Six were requested by the 
governor and nineteen were commit- 
tee bills. Railroading a late-intro- 
duced bill through has been tried 
and failed. This alone should put 
most state legislatures to shame. 
Proportionately, a larger number of 
bills per member are introduced but 
there is no rush at the end of the 
session. The simple and direct proce- 
dures are devised for, and do pro- 
duce, full deliberation, including 
repetition of steps for review when 
necessary. Bills are better drafted to 
begin with than in most states and 
they end up in better technical form 
when passed because of the regular 
procedures for technical review. 
There is little chance for and little 
resort to trickery or surprise actions. 
The procedure is too simple and di- 
rect for that. 

All bills are considered in some 
way and the full legislature takes 
complete responsibility for the dis- 
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position of every bill, either to pass 
it or to postpone it indefinitely, with- 
out leaving it to the mercy of a com- 
mittee or burying it on the calendar. 
If a standing committee holds a bill 
too long, a discharge rule that actu- 
ally works is occasionally used to 
bring it to the floor. 

There is no sifting committee to 
draw its mesh too tight nor any 
other procedural device of selection 
that can be exploited to prevent the 
representative body as a whole from 
debating a measure. A bill is taken 
up in its order of report out of com- 
mittee, as listed on the daily “Work 
Sheet,” or—a fairly recent devel- 
opment—it is lifted from its regular 
order by grant of unanimous consent. 
This latter practice seems somewhat 
untidy—perhaps could be used for 
surprise purposes—but it does not 
endanger the prospects of considera- 
tion of other measures on the calen- 
dar. It merely makes an exception 
to the regular order. 


Suggest Steering Committee 


A procedural study group has sug- 
gested the creation of a so-called 
“sifting” (also called “steering’’) 
committee to coordinate reference of 
bills to committee and their return, 
hearings schedules and debate calen- 
dar sequences. There is no sugges- 
tion, however, that this committee, 
if created, would be in position to 
act as executioner of unwanted meas- 
ures. The whole legislature does its 
own sifting—sometimes awkwardly 
but effectively. As a result sessions 
have grown somewhat longer, that of 
1957 being the longest, 115 days; 
but it disposed of 615 bills, passing 
404 of them. 

Bills get more complete considera- 
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tion by the whole legislature in Ne- 
braska than elsewhere. Nearly all 
committee work was done by April 
first in the 1957 session. That was 
scarcely after the middle of the ses- 
sion and the full legislature began 
holding afternoon (but no night) sit- 
tings as well as the regular morning 
sittings to consider the bills that 
committees had already reported and 
which were waiting their turn on the 
calendar. 

Minor changes in procedure, pri- 
marily with a view to shortening the 
session, were considered in 1955 and 
1957 but of those recommended by 


the Legislative Council’s study com- 


mittee only one was adopted. It in- 
creased from eleven to twelve the 
number of bill-policy committees in 
order to spread the work of bill con- 
sideration by cutting down on the 
size of most other committees. One 
proposal, to have departmental bills 
introduced by committees only, was 
apparently inadequately presented 
and therefore misunderstood. It was 
rejected, some members thinking it 
would limit their right to introduce 
bills of their own that might affect 
departments, but one observer felt 
that if the matter were presented 
again it would be adopted. It could 
reduce the total number of bills in- 
troduced by individual members and 
save some sessional time by consoli- 
dating the bill demands of various 
departments. 

The unicameral continues to oper- 
ate without any end-of-session con- 
fusion, uncertainty or rush. The 
end is clearly predicted fully a week 
in advance, with only a few bills left 
for disposal in the last few days. 
Only one bill is passed on the last 
day—the budget bill. Thus the gov- 
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ernor is not overloaded and is not, 
as often happens in other states, the 
target of dissatisfied lobbyists who 
hope to take advantage of his dis- 
comfiture to influence him, perhaps 
through his executive assistants, to 
veto a measure they oppose. This 
puts the governor’s legislative work 
out in the open. For most bills the 
governor may wish to veto the legis- 
lature is still in session to recon- 
sider them. 

Simply because work is done so 
much in the open no devious lobby 
influence is effective, although lob- 
bies are there in full force and resort 
to some practices, like offering free 
meals, that raise eyebrows. The 
newspapers and consequently the 
public can follow the operations of 
the unicam without difficulty. There 
is only one relatively small body of 
legislators to be watched. 

Members themselves may not easi- 
ly abuse their offices because they 
can be easily watched both from 
within the membership and from 
without. In most state legislatures 
members have to ignore or; tolerate 
questionable practices on the part of 
some of their colleagues because it is 
hard for them to do anything about 
it. Not so in Nebraska. One Ne- 
braska legislator apparently 
tempted to use his position in an 
unseemly manner in 1955 but his 
fellow legislators got suspicious. In 
a legislature of only one house mem- 
bers cannot dodge responsibility for 
their fellows. Unethical conduct by 
one, if condoned, reflects on all 
others. An investigation of “im- 
proper practices” was ordered and 
a forthright report was adopted al- 
most unanimously. The offending 
member was, in full session, roundly 
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“censured, reprimanded and _ con- 
demned for improper and unethical 
conduct.” It was a good lesson for 
all members and, no doubt, for the 
pressure interests that may have been 
involved. 

There is no sessional legislative pa- 
tronage available to individual mem- 
bers in the usual American pattern. 
Instead, the approximately 60 ses- 
sional employees are appointed by 
the full-time, year-in-and-year-out 
clerk of the legislature, himself a 
former senator under the earlier bi- 
cameral setup. He accepts applica- 
tions transmitted by members, with- 
out the members having to favor 
some and disappoint others, and 
merely appoints those of proper qual- 
ifications. 


Legislative Council’s Duties 


One outstanding feature is that the 
Legislative Council and its perma- 
nent research staff are trusted with 
serious investigations and difficult 
tasks—probably much more so than 
is possible in a bicameral legislature. 
It is trusted to do the interim work 
of investigation, research and bill 
recommendation that in many state 
legislatures is parcelled out in a hit- 
and-miss fashion among various spe- 
cially appointed interim committees. 
Since all members of the small Ne- 
braska legislature are now members 
of the Legislative Council and may 
be asked to serve on council commit- 
tees for particular assignments as ar- 
ranged by its executive committee, 
there is little reason for members be- 
ing suspicious of the council’s re- 
ports and recommendations. This 
permits all members of the legisla- 
ture, potentially, to be active 
throughout the biennium but in a 
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well coordinated and _ responsible 
manner. The permanent research di- 
rector of the council and his staff 
serve on all the projects. 

There are no conference commit- 
tees as in other legislatures to iron 
out the differences, serious or petty, 
in bills already passed by two houses. 
This source of obscure, irresponsible 
and sometimes corrupt legislative ac- 
tion is entirely lacking, of course, 
merely because there is only one 
house. Likewise, one house or its 
committees cannot wait to see what 
the other house and its committees 
will do with particular bills or parts 
of a “program” before taking some 
action itself. In the one house, it 
does no good to wait and thus con- 
gest the calendar. There is no “pass- 
ing the buck.” This is the principal 
reason that the unicameral legisla- 
ture can complete all its work without 
a rush at the end of the session. It 
is just that simple. 


Reapportionment Question 


Nebraska got an equitable reap- 
portionment for representation when 
the unicameral districts were laid out. 
Although out of line now, the dis- 
proportion between the larger cities 
and “out-state” is not as yet serious 
enough to be disturbing. No pro- 
vision was made in the constitution 
to assure prompt and fair reappor- 
tionment. Left in the hands of the 
legislature itself, the job may not be 
done because of the strength of the 
over-represented “out-state”  sec- 
tions, unless, of course, citizens re- 
sort to a constitutional amendment 
by initiative petition for this pur- 


The adoption and continuance of 
the unicameral legislature has little 
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or nothing to do with political views 
or loyalties, liberal or conservative, 
Democratic or Republican. The 
people of Nebraska are essentially 
conservative. Their legislature is es- 
sentially conservative. Some uni- 
cameral legislators have been identi- 
fied as “status quo” members who 
get their principal support outside 
the legislature from the railroad 
lobby, some of the Omaha interests 
and the economy-minded tax groups. 
Others have been labelled “progres- 
sive” and are aligned with such mat- 
ters as educational and welfare im- 
provement. Others are not definitely 
tagged, but the “status quo” group 
generally is comfortably in the sad- 
dle. In this respect they are about 
like Americans in general, so why 
should they try to upset an effective 
unicameralism to which they have 
become accustomed? 

Dependence is placed on the prop- 
erty tax. Income and sales taxes 
have been avoided. Appropriations 
have not been high, although the 
1957 session, as something of an ex- 
ception and only after long debate 
and some reversals in decisions, 
found it necessary to recognize the 
rise in the cost of state government 
and appropriated amounts reaching a 
new high, especially for the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Thus far, the 
legislators have not been able to get 
the voters to increase legislative sal- 
aries, which under present constitu- 
tional limits are admittedly very low 
-—$872 a year. 

Nebraskans are interested in their 
legislature. They vote for its mem- 
bers in approximately the same num- 
bers that they vote for members of 
Congress—in both primary and gen- 

(Continued on page 510) 
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That Sense of Belonging 


Social and political theorists expound new reasons 


for citizen organization in this pessimistic age. 


By MARGUERITE J. FISHER* 


R many decades the pages of 

the NATIONAL MunicrpaL RE- 
view have pointed out the vital 
importance and practical necessity in 
a democratic country of citizen par- 
ticipation in civic associations. As 
the readers of the Review well know, 
these associations have not only 
served as spearheads in the improve- 
ment of local governmental structure 
and organization, but also they func- 
tion as instruments through which 
citizens exercise continuing super- 
vision over government in action. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that a raison d’etre for citizen par- 
ticipation in civic organizations has 
been expounded in recent years on a 
far different front and for rather dif- 
ferent reasons. Social and political 
theorists, American and European, 
some of them remote from the local 
civic scene, have nevertheless been 
concerned with the advantages of 
participation in such organizations, 
both to the individual and society, 
but from a theoretical perspective 
different from the practical approach 
of the NationaL Municrpat ReE- 
VIEW. 


Their theories may be grouped in 


* Dr. Fisher is associate professor of 
political science at the Maxwell School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse 
University. Author of various books and 
articles in the governmental field, she was 
Fulbright research professor in the Philip- 
pines in 1954-1955 and Fulbright professor 
of political science at the University of 
Delhi, India, in 1956-57. 


about five different categories. In 
the first place, there are the writers 
who have emphasized the atomiza- 
tion and impersonality, the magni- 
tude and complexity, of modern tech- 
nological society, with the consequent 
isolation of the individual, the “lone- 
liness of anomie,” and the “disillusion 
of the déraciné.”! Modern man has 
lost the old familiar social bearings, 
the reassurances and the certainties 
of a simpler, rural society, with the 
sense of belonging derived from close 
family and neighborhood relation- 
ships. The individual consequently 
feels alone and isolated, lost in a kind 
of social vacuum, confronted by re- 
mote and impersonal big government, 
big business and a big society. 

Tired of his lonely role, he may 
seek escape through identification 
with an authoritarian political move- 
ment or he may long to be submerged 
in dependence on a “leader.” To 
quote Erich Fromm,? “If the indivi- 
dual is isolated and overcome by 
doubt or a feeling of aloneness and 
powerlessness, then he is driven to 
destructiveness and craving for 
power or submission.” 


1 See, for example, Sebastian De Grazia, 
The Political Community, A Study of 
Anomie, University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1948; and David Reisman, The Lone- 
ly Crowd, Doubleday and Company, New 
York, 1954. 

2 Escape From Freedom, Rinehart and 
Company, New York, 1941, page 269. See 
also Chapter XV, “Culture and Neurosis,” 
in Karen Horney, The Neurotic Person- 
ality of Our Time, W. W. Norton and 
Company, New York, 1937. 
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The writers and artists who re- 
vealed why they were drawn to 
Communism, in the volume entitled 
The God That Failed, provide dis- 
turbing evidence of man’s desire to 
escape from too individualized and 
atomistic a role. In the words of Ar- 
thur Koestler, for the convert to 
Communism, “There is now an an- 
swer to every question, doubts and 
conflicts are a matter of the tortured 
past—a past already remote when 
one had lived in dismal ignorance in 
the tasteless, colorless world of those 
who don’t know.’ 


Group Identification 


But in a democratic society the 
private volunteer civic organization 
provides a potential means through 
which the individual may find a sense 
of belonging and group identification, 
warm and meaningful association as 
well as self-expression, a feeling of 
being effective even though in small 
ways, a sense of identity and activity 
with recognizable objectives and the 
satisfaction of accomplishing some of 
them. Such organizations in the local 
community may serve to a certain 
extent as an antidote to the feeling 
of “anomie.” As Mark Heald has 
said in his book, A Free Society,‘ 
“Democratic liberty implies a faith 
in the effectiveness and the funda- 
mental social value of voluntary, non- 
political associations . . . for the de- 
velopment of as many communal 
satisfactions as may be possible.” 


Gerard De Gré has examined two 
types of social structure which are 


3 The God That Failed, Richard Cross- 
man, Editor, Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1949, page 23. 

4 Philosophical Library, New York, 
1953, page 244. 
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inimical to freedom.’ “A hyper-in- 
dividualized or atomized society,” he 
points out, is in danger of “falling 
under the dominance of the first or- 
ganized group that comes along.” At 
the other extreme, in the totalitarian 
society, all independent groups and 
autonomous opinion have been sys- 
tematically destroyed and the indi- 
vidual “faces the full power of an 
omnipotent Leviathan state.” 

The society best fitted to maintain 
freedom and combat the twin dangers 
of monolithic totalitarianism and 
atomistic individualism, according to 
De Gré, is one characterized by the 
presence of well integrated groups 
representing various aims and inter- 
ests. Such groups, however, must be 
in agreement concerning the underly- 
ing values and institutional struc- 
ture of the society. A democratic na- 
tion, says De Gré, should seek to 
stimulate these group forces and 
their accompanying voluntary organ- 
izations which tend to maintain the 
pluralistic conditions of freedom. 

There is a second group of writers 
who stress the point that modern man 
is suffering from the insecurities of 
an unstable society, disrupted by 
wars and threats of wars, economic 
breakdowns and _ ideological chal- 
lenges. Since he cannot easily achieve 
a stable way of life and since he 
cannot relieve his fears and tensions, 
as his rural ancestors did, in harsh 
but satisfying physical labor and di- 
rect and simple human contacts, he 
seeks outlets in authoritarian move- 
ments with undertones of violence, 
or he may exhibit the effects of his 
disturbed environment in such pat- 


5 “Freedom and Social Structure,” 


American Sociological Review. Volume 


XI, 1946, pages 529-536. 
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terns of personal behavior as psycho- 
somatic illness, alcoholism, etc.* 
But, again, a local civic organiza- 
tion offers a potentially healthy out- 
let, a continuity of group experience, 
a means through which the individual 
can find constructive expression for 
his drives, with the worthy motive of 
community improvement. It offers 
within the limits of the local scene a 
pathway to emotional satisfaction 
and personality development, perhaps 
even more necessary for the mental 
health of the individual than for the 
improvement of the community. As 
Robert Nisbet has expressed it, the 
“intimacy and security” of the small 
groups and associations in society 
can “provide the psychological con- 
text of individuality and the re- 
enforcement of personal integrity.”” 


A Training Ground 


A third group of theorists has been 
particularly concerned with the need 
for psychological apprenticeship, for 
a training ground for the inculcation 
of positive personality patterns con- 
ducive to democratic society. The 
simpler rural life of a century ago 
offered opportunities for such train- 
ing in voluntary family and neigh- 
borhood cooperation to get things 
done on the farm or in the village. 
A complex urban society often fails 
to furnish such a training ground. 

Here again, a volunteer civic or- 
ganization not only enables its mem- 
bers to gain practical experience in 
attaining democratic objectives but 
in addition it can inculcate the psy- 
chological attitudes, the motivations, 

6 See, for example, Eric Hoffer, The 
True Believer, Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1951. 

™ The Quest for Community, Oxford 


University Press, New York, 1953, page 
247. 
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the faith and the inspiration, the 
sense of moral responsibility, to work 
voluntarily with one’s fellow-citizens 
for the common good. As Robert 
Nisbet has pointed out, “the most 
powerful resources of democracy lie 
in the cultural allegiances of citizens 
and .. . these allegiances are nour- 
ished psychologically in the smaller, 
internal areas of family, local com- 
munity and association. . . . These 
are the areas that contain the images 
of the larger society, the areas within 
which human beings are able to de- 
fine and render meaningful demo- 
cratic values.’”* 


Frederick Watkins, in The Political 
Tradition of the West,® has said: “In 
recent times the development of pri- 
vate associations has placed the as- 
pirations of modern liberalism on a 
somewhat sounder basis. . . . Neigh- 
borhood, parent-teacher, farmer and 
other special associations are being 
relied upon to supplement and check 
the activities of governmental agen- 
cies. Since many of these organiza- 
tions are concerned with matters 
closely related to the daily interests 
of their members, it is often possible 
for them to attract a degree of pub- 
lic participation impossible in the 
case of larger and more remote units 
of social life. . . . Although the activ- 
ities of most private associations are 
not important in themselves, they 
serve to acquaint people with liberal 
procedures of negotiation and to in- 
culcate respect for that delicate bal- 
ance between majority and minority 
rights which is essential to free gov- 
ernment. These, rather than the in- 
stitutions of national or local govern- 


8 Ibid., page 255. 
® Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1948, pages 355-358. 
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ment, are the organizations which do 
most to keep the habits of liberal ac- 
tion alive in the Western world.” 

In similar vein over a century ago 
Alexis De Tocqueville, the penetrat- 
ing French analyst of democracy in 
America, observed: “Americans of 
all ages, all conditions and all disposi- 
tions constantly form associations.’’!® 
As a result of these associations, he 
continued, “The greater is the multi- 
plicity of small affairs, the more do 
men, even without knowing it, ac- 
quire facility in prosecuting great un- 
dertakings in common.” 

Furthermore, the Americans thus 
“learn to surrender their own will to 
that of all the rest and to make their 
own exertions subordinate to the 
common impulse—things which it is 
not less necessary to know in civil 
than in political associations.” The 
Americans, in their associations, 
“meet together in large numbers, they 
converse, they listen to each other 
and they are mutually stimulated to 
all sorts of undertakings. They after- 
wards transfer to civil life the no- 
tions they have thus acquired, and 
make them subservient’ to a thousand 
purposes. Thus it is by the enjoy- 
ment of a dangerous freedom that 
the Americans learn the art of ren- 
dering the dangers of freedom less 
formidable.”™ 


Diffusion of Power 


In the fourth place, there are 
theorists who emphasize that one of 
the prerequisites of democracy is a 
diffusion of power, but not the fa- 
miliar eighteenth century separation 
of governmental powers which the 

10 Democracy in America, Henry Reeve 
edition, Oxford University Press, New 


York and London, 1946, page 319. 
11 Italics by the writer. 
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constitutional fathers of 1789 relied 
upon as a preventative of tyrannical 
government. The maximum degree 
of freedom, says this school of 
thought, is facilitated when power is 
diffused among many social groups 
and private organizations. As long 
as such private groups and associa- 
tions retain their strength and vital- 
ity, this will tend to prevent the con- 
centration of power in the monolithic 
state. 


As James Marshall has expressed 
it, one of the “hopeful signs” allevi- 
ating the centralization of govern- 
mental power in the United States is 
“those private voluntary organiza- 
tions which enable the individual to 
express his individuality and his 
views in a growingly complex world.” 
“Where power is more diffused,” the 
author continues, “people will have a 
greater opportunity of finding for 
themselves outlets for their tensions, 
substitute situations, which will more 
nearly meet their needs.”’!” 

A somewhat similar point of view 
was developed in England and France 
during the years following the first 
World War by Harold Laski, A. D. 
Lindsay, Ernest Barker and others 
of the so-called Pluralistic school of 
thought. The chief contribution of 
the Pluralists was to direct attention 
to the field of private association left 
neglected by traditional theorists. In 
the words of Harold Laski, the state 
“is only one among many forms of 
human association,” and individual 
allegiance is and should be divided 
among these various forms. 


Finally, no less an authority than 


12 “The Nature of Democracy,” Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly, Volume LXV, 1950, 


page 45. 
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Bertrand Russell has maintained that 
successful participation in the local 
community is one of the best cures 
for the mood of pessimistic weariness 
and futility in our bewildering mod- 
ern world which is obsessed by fear 
of war, fear of revolution, fear of re- 
action. “Unless you are one of a 
very small number of powerful in- 
dividuals, you are likely to feel that 
you cannot do much about these 
great issues,” says Russell.1* “But 
in relation to smaller problems— 
those of your town, or your trade 
union, or the local branch of your 
political party, for example—you can 
hope to have a successful influence. 
This will engender a hopeful spirit 
and a hopeful spirit is what is most 
needed if a way is to be found of 
dealing successfully with the larger 
problems. War and shortages and 
financial stringency have caused al- 
most universal fatigue and have 
made hopefulness seem shallow and 
insincere. Success, even if at first it 
is on a small scale, is the best cure 
for this mood of pessimistic weari- 
ness.” 

Thus, in the perspective of these 
theorists, voluntary participation in 
civic organizations which work with- 
in the framework of democratic 
values for community welfare ac- 
quires far greater meaning and sig- 
nificance than just “cleaning up local 
government.” Such activity is re- 
vealed to be relevant to the construc- 
tive and healthy attitudes of mature 
personalities and a free society. This 
happy integration of practical action 
and social theory offers new inspira- 
tion and motivation for the organized 
civic action so long advocated and 


13 Authority and the Individual, Simon 
and Shuster, New York, 1949, page 76. 
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eral election. They write “letters to 
the editor” about it, usually exhibit- 
ing more feeling of personal contact 
with the legislature than comparable 
letters in other states, but the com- 
ments or complaints deal with the 
same subjects as elsewhere. Some 
satisfied and some dissatisfied with 
legislative results. 

Some, including a few of the legis- 
lators themselves, feel that the legis- 
lature may be somewhat small to 
handle committee work adequately 
or to be adequately representative— 
that it should be enlarged. Some 
think, and this includes the partisan 
governors, that there would be more 
“leadership” if the election were on 
a partisan basis, the implication be- 
ing that a governor belonging to the 
dominant party in the legislature 
could crack the whip on behalf of an 
executive or partisan “program.” 
Others seriously doubt this. At pres- 
ent the election of members is on a 
nonpartisan basis in both the pri- 
mary and general election, and most 
members seem to be content with 
this. In fact, they have not infre- 
quently elected to important legisla- 
tive posts those in whom they had 
personal confidence, regardless of 
known party affiliation. 

In the 1957 session, proposals to 
change the size and nonpartisan char- 
acter of the legislature were rejected 
and the only constitutional amend- 
ment proposed by the legislature that 
would affect themselves, to be sub- 
mitted to the people in 1958, is to 
double legislative salaries. 
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Branch Civie Centers 


Los Angeles City and County, because of great population 
and wide area, decentralize local government activities. 


By RICHARD BIGGER, EUGENE P. DVORIN and 


YPRECEDENTED population 
increase in Los Angeles County 
and its core city has, within the past 
few years, made considerable impact 
upon local administrative planning 
and organization. Unique topograph- 
ical features, immensity of the total 
area involved for both the county 
and the city of Los Angeles,’ mo- 
bility and low density of population 
and creation of “suburbia” from 
farm lands have combined to accent 
a renewed effort to bring local gov- 
ernment closer to the people. 

Los Angeles County encompasses 
Catalina Island off the southern Cali- 
fornia coast, the Mojave Desert, the 
San Gabriel and Santa Monica moun- 
tain ranges and numerous other ma- 
jor geographical features which have 
served in the past to create a num- 
ber of small communities relatively 
isolated from their neighbors and the 


* Mr. Bigger is associate professor of 
political science at San Diego State Col- 
lege; Mr. Dvorin and Miss Jamison are 
public administration analysts for the Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research at the 
University of California, Los Angeles. All 
are authors of various studies of local gov- 
ernment and metropolitan problems. 

The authors wish to acknowledge utili- 
zation of the unpublished notes of Arthur 
Kitnick who, under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Governmental Research, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, con- 
ducted a pilot study of administrative de- 
centralization in the city and county of 
Los Angeles in 1956. 

1 The area of Los Angeles County is 
4,085 square miles; that of the city, 453 
square miles, giving it the largest area of 
any incorporated city in the world. 
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seat of government. The sprawling 
character of the region is abetted by 
a major population movement to ur- 
ban communities outside the central 
city. 

Under impact of this movement, 
agricultural areas are rapidly being 
absorbed into the urban complex. A 
parallel large-scale decentralization 
of business and industry has been 
taking place for more than a decade 
both within and outside the city of 
Los Angeles. The city is estimated 
to have a population of two and a 
third million, and Los Angeles Coun- 
ty a population in excess of five and 
a half million, mostly scattered over 
1,500 square miles on the coastal 
basins and hills. 


In the average city or county a 
central civic center suffices to meet 
governmental needs. The Los An-, 
geles metropolitan area, however, 
does not fit into the “average” pat- 
tern. Centering local administration 
in a single civic center separates 
services too greatly from too many 
of the residents and much of its “lo- 
cal” character thereby disappears, 
both as to effective administration 
and to intimate and personalized con- 
tact with the citizenry. These con- 
siderations prompted county and city 
administrators, planners, service clubs 
and citizen groups to agree upon a 
far-reaching program of administra- 
tive decentralization. Though gov- 
ernments in various parts of the 
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United States have regarded adminis- 
trative decentralization as the best 
technique for meeting governmental 
needs of widely dispersed metropoli- 
tan populations, it has probably been 
carried to a greater degree by the 
county and city of Los Angeles than 
by any other local governments in 
America. 

The difficulty of providing all areas 
with uniform governmental services 
from offices in the downtown civic 
center has been apparent for many 
years. Outside the city of Los An- 
geles, many suburban communities 
had justified establishment of their 
own local governmental institutions. 
Some incorporated as independent 
cities. Others created special pur- 
pose districts and continued to use 
county general services as well. In 
the city none of these alternatives 
were available. In addition, it was 
still necessary for people within the 
city and in the suburbs to contact 
county agencies for certain kinds of 
service offered only by county gov- 
ernment in California, such as wel- 
fare and public records. Persons who 
had to travel to the county seat to 
conduct their civic business were 
prone to regard the civil servant as 
lacking a realistic view of local prob- 
lems and local government as becom- 
ing farther removed from the daily 
affairs of citizens. In addition it be- 
came increasingly recognized that 
there had to be some deconcentration 
of administrative activities in order 
to accomplish the tasks of govern- 
ment effectively and economically. 

.First steps were taken shortly after 
the turn of the century. In 1909 the 
Los Angeles Municipal Department 
of Building and Safety opened a 
branch office in San Pedro, an erst- 
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while city which had recently consoli- 
dated with Los Angeles City in the 
movement for development of Los 
Angeles Harbor. By 1925 branches 
of the departments of police, health, 
and water and power had been estab- 
lished in several outlying districts of 
the city. Two years after the city 
had inaugurated decentralization Los 
Angeles County located a branch of- 
fice of the county public defender in 
the incorporated city of Long Beach. 


County Decentralizes 


By 1925 other county departments 
operating on a partially decentralized 
basis included district attorney, 
health officer, sheriff and probation 
officer. At the end of World War II 
many communities in the county con- 
tained a conglomeration of county de- 
partmental branches which were 
widely dispersed and, at best, only 
loosely coordinated. Clustered in city 
districts in much the same fashion 
were branch city offices as well as 
local offices of county departments. 

In 1946 the Los Angeles City 
Planning Commission initiated 
studies of alternate site locations, 
with a view to determining the de- 
sirability of grouping together offices 
on suitable unified sites in order to 
form community administrative cen- 
ters. By 1950 a Master Plan of 
Branch Administrative Centers had 
been adopted by the planning com- 
mission. This plan recommended de- 
velopment of twelve strategically lo- 
cated centers within the boundaries 
of the city of Los Angeles so that 
public buildings could be grouped on 
a carefully planned basis of conveni- 
ence and economy. 

At the same time county planners 
were involved in a General Fund- 
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Capital Projects Program affecting 
the 50 departments of county gov- 
ernment. Individual departments ful- 
filled their responsibility by analyz- 
ing their own specific requirements. 
Representatives of the incorporated 
cities and unincorporated communi- 
ties concerned were consulted and 
numerous conferences held. As a re- 
sult, actual needs determined a pat- 
tern for future county facilities and 
28 new “administrative service areas” 
were outlined, the general location of 
their sites suggested and functional 
physical designs envisioned. 

The County Regional Planning 
Commission and the City Planning 
Commission subsequently collabo- 


rated on establishment of branch ad- 
ministrative center plans in order to 
employ common sites wherever feasi- 
ble within the city limits. 

During the planning of branch 


civic centers, many citizens became 
actively interested in both city and 
county projects. Except for a mi- 
nority in one particular organization, 
local newspapers and citizen groups 
of the communities affected were en- 
thusiastically in support of the pro- 
posals. A sense of civic pride and the 
realization that local citizens would 
be saved many inconveniences, as 
well as the belief that substantial 
economies would be effected in gov- 
ernmental operations, contributed to 
this overwhelming public acceptance 
of the early proposals. 

An inventory of publicly owned 
and leased buildings revealed that, 
if housing of the scattered branch of- 
fices could be integrated at strategic 
locations, savings would be made in 
maintenance, heating, light and re- 
placement expenses. Lease costs were 
also increasing. It was therefore con- 
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cluded that it would pay the public 
agencies to own and operate office 
buildings constructed to meet their 
specialized functional needs. In some 
cases, several related departments 
were already grouped together in the 
same or adjoining buildings. For 
example, the widely decentralized 
courts usually were located in close 
proximity to law enforcement and it 
was considered feasible to let such 
groupings serve as the nuclei for fu- 
ture civic centers. 


Civie Groups Act 


Locally influential groups such as 
the Lions, Optimists, parent-teacher 
associations, chambers of commerce 
and the Bar Association agitated for 
decentralized county and city govern- 
ment. Elected city councilmen and 
county supervisors were quick to real- 
ize the potential advantages of es- 
tablishing branch civic centers within 
each of the fifteen councilmanic and 
five supervisorial districts. Those 
differences of opinion which did come 
into public view centered largely 
around the exact location of sites. 

In the words of one official, the 
Los Angeles County Branch Civic 
Center Program is attempting “to 
bring the most important services of 
county government right to the very 
doorstep of Los Angeles families.” 
Each of the 28 administrative service 
areas is served by a “branch civic 
center” housing county activities re- 
quired by all citizens who live in un- 
incorporated or incorporated terri- 
tory, such as courts, public records, 
registration of voters, property as- 
sessment, welfare and some phases 
of public health. 

In some cases, this major center 
suffices to serve area needs. In sev- 
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eral areas, however, one or more 
“subcenters” have been established 
to bring such services as welfare and 
child care clinics to citizens removed 
from the immediate vicinity of the 
branch civic center. The total num- 
ber of physically dispersed offices al- 
ready has been considerably reduced. 
Thus, the South Bay Administrative 
Service Area is served by one major 
center and two subcenters; these 
have replaced the ten previously ex- 
isting separate facilities which had 
been maintained for the assessor, 
road department, justice court, water 
district, health officer, sheriff, parks 
and recreation department, probation 
officer, library, and building and 
safety inspector. 

Each county administrative serv- 
ice area is allocated such departmen- 
tal field offices as are deemed essen- 
tial to meet actual local work or case 
loads. It is not planned that each 
area contain a branch of every coun- 
ty department. At a minimum, a 
typical county branch civic center 
will include a division of the Su- 
perior Court, or a municipal court if 
population density conditions are 
met, adjacent space for the deputy 
district attorney, probation officer; 
a library, a public health clinic; fa- 
cilities for peace officers and fire pro- 
tection personnel and equipment; 
and temporary field offices for the 
assessor and building and safety in- 
spectors. Provision may be made for 
needs of the county engineer, public 
defender and county clerk. 

As far as possible within the city 
of Los Angeles, county facilities are 
integrated with the city’s branch cen- 
ters in order to provide governmen- 
tal services at one location for citizens 
who must do business with both coun- 
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ty and city officials. Incidentally, the 
city and county planning depart- 
ments have endeavored to gain the 
cooperation of state and federal 
agencies to locate facilities in these 
centers but have largely met with 
indifference. 

Boundaries of the administrative 
service areas were ultimately deter- 
mined by the Los Angeles County 
Regional Planning Commission in 
consultation with other agencies in 
the metropolitan region. Some of the 
relevant factors taken into consider- 
ation were projected population 
growth, physiography, potential in- 
dustrial and commercial expansion, 
the probable nature of future urban 
activities; existing governmental, 
school and judicial district boun- 
daries, service area limits and legally 
established land use patterns. 


Census Tracts Used 


Perhaps the most important de- 
terminant of administrative service 
area boundaries was the system of 
census tracts established for the en- 
tire county in 1940. The tracting 
scheme was the first attempt to pro- 
vide a permanent and adjustable plan 
of census tracts in order to obtain 
comparable data from decade to 
decade for the entire metropolitan 
county. It was created after several 
years of joint effort on the part of 
the Los Angeles County Regional 
Planning Commission and the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce in 
cooperation with the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census. Permanent tracts are of 
great value in administrative plan- 
ning since they provide stable areas 
for analyzing population data and 
estimating changes. 

Actual construction of the county’s 
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branches is being spread over a ten- 
year period. To date, the degree of 
decentralization which has taken 
place is impressive. County services 
already available in the civic centers 
and subcenters include 28 public 
health clinics, 93 libraries, 22 mu- 
nicipal courts, ten superior court 
divisions, ten probation department 
area offices, twelve field offices of the 
district attorney and nineteen offices 
of the Department of Building and 
Safety. 

The Los Angeles City Master Plan 
of Branch Administrative Centers 
differentiates between “major” and 
“minor” centers. The planners did 
not cover the city with a system of 
administrative service areas based 
upon strict boundaries such as did 
the county. Rather, census tract 
areas were utilized to determine 
the greatest concentrations of 
people, the growth trends and inter- 
community movement of population. 
With this information plotted upon 
maps of the city, the location of the 
requisite branch centers was merely 
a matter of site acquisition or expan- 
sion of existing facilities in accord- 
ance with objective criteria. The City 
Planning Commission recommended 
three miles as a reasonable radius for 
each general area to be served by a 
major branch civic center and two 
miles as a radius for an area served 
by a minor center. At present there 
are twelve such areas, nine classed 
as major and three as minor. 

Major centers include a relatively 
imposing branch “city hall” to house 
the public offices while minor centers 
are composed of separate buildings 
for individual agencies grouped on a 
single site or in convenient proximity 
to one another. Certain major cen- 
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ters will be more important than 
others. For example, the branch city 
hall at Van Nuys serves the whole 
San Fernando Valley and is second 
only to the downtown Los Angeles 
seat of government. 

Where the nucleus of a branch ad- 
ministrative center already exists in 
the form of a municipally-owned 
building, space for additional facili- 
ties may be available without any 
further capital outlay for site ac- 
quisition. The present West Los An- 
geles branch office group consists 
of a municipal building, library, po- 
lice and fire facilities, which occupy 
the city hall and jail of the former 
city of Sawtelle which consolidated 
many years ago with Los Angeles 
City. It has been expanded accord- 
ing to “ultimate development plan,” 
to include buildings for a county 
court, the county division of public 
assistance and the city department 
of water and power. On the other 
hand, the decision to locate a branch 
civic center in the young Westchester 
community necessitated extensive 
surveys to find a suitable site. 

Old Structures Used 

Of the twelve recommended loca- 
tions selected for the city, established 
municipal structures have been in 
use in all but four. Future plans look 
to the construction of at least one 
additional building on each site. 
Architecturally, there is no plan for 
uniformity in either facade or interior 
arrangement of space for the new 
buildings; an attempt will be made 
to keep each new structure in har- 
mony with the types of architecture 
in each locality. Every effort will be 
made to give consideration to aes- 
thetic values as well as to provide 
for professional needs. 
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Decentralization of local adminis- 
tration has caused as well as solved 
problems. A wide variety of admin- 
istrative patterns exists in county and 
city operations. In some instances 
the term “deconcentration” is more 
accurate than “decentralization,” 
for some branch offices do not have 
authority to make significant deci- 
sions. Mere geographical dispersal 
of local government offices does not 
necessarily imply delegation of im- 
portant powers from the central of- 
fice. The citizen may still have to 
appeal from the local office to the 
seat of government for satisfaction. 

Decentralization in both county 
and city has been accomplished func- 
tion by function, departmentally 
rather than by general hierarchy. Al- 
though many field offices may be 
located on one site, they have no 
common supervision or coordination 
at the site even for personnel, fiscal, 
supply or clerical services. Super- 
vision and supply emanate from de- 
partmental or bureau headquarters. 
The only common staff service to the 
branch level is maintenance and pro- 
tection of buildings and grounds. 

A need for competent administra- 
tive and professional “generalists” is 
felt acutely in some departmental 
branches. Field personnel cannot be 
specialized since they must deal with 
all phases of the department’s job. 
An attempt has been made to trans- 
form some specialists but the re- 
sults have not been satisfactory. 
Recruitment of persons outside the 
departments capable of becoming 
generalists has been difficult also. 

Establishment of branch offices has 
often meant that field staff be re- 
quired to make decisions independent 
of central control. The accep‘tance 
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responsibility for autonomous activ- 
ity has not always been easily 
achieved. As a matter of fact, there 
was outspoken resistance from con- 
siderable numbers of the older em- 
ployees of some departments to any 
decentralization. 


Problems Encountered 


It has not always been physically 
feasible to decentralize according to 
the planners’ suggestions. Certain 
agencies, because of the nature of 
their responsibilities, are not adapta- 
ble to branch operations. Some 
functions of government, such as 
those of the county chief adminis- 
trative office and the county super- 
intendent of schools, must remain 
wholly centralized because they serve 
essentially as coordinative agents. 

Some departments, such as the rec- 
reation department and road depart- 
ment, are regarded as suitable for 
decentralized operations, but local 
facilities must be placed near clien- 
tele or public works, often some dis- 
tance from a branch civic center. 
Public welfare functions can only be 
partially decentralized and a mere 
fraction of the field work can be han- 
dled in the formal branch civic center 
because the heaviest case loads usu- 
ally occur outside the immediate 
vicinity of such an office. In addi- 
tion, specific assistance to the needy 
is generally kept confidential and 
ministered in an atmosphere of 
anonymity not possible in the public 
limelight of a conspicuous courts 
building and police station. 

The majority of departments, how- 
ever, are capable of being fitted into 
the branch civic center programs, 
even though some may have only 
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A Menace to Health 


Great increase in numbers of pigeons, starlings and 


other birds has forced cities to face up to problem. 


Eprror’s Note.—This article is re- 
printed in part, with permission, from 
the June 1957 issue of Ohio Cities and 
Villages, publication of the Ohio Mu- 
nicipal League. 

EATH and disease, along with 

expected filth, have been traced 

with discomforting regularity to city 
“dirty birds” as the lowly pigeon and 
other flying pests become evils to be 
reckoned with. 

Chicago lost one of its leading eye 
surgeons to an unusual type of pneu- 
monia caused by a virus carried by 
pigeons. The mysterious death of a 
three-year-old Indianapolis boy was 
blamed on “parrot fever” spread by 
the city’s pigeons. A malady called 
toxoplasmosis, caused by a tiny pi- 
geon parasite, was described as the 
cause of brain damage and even 
blindness in newborn infants. 

After the death of the Indianapolis 
child, Health Director Henry -G. 
Nester estimated that there were 
50,000 pigeons flying loose over the 
city and spreading psittacosis or 
“parrot fever.” He ordered immedi- 
ate tests which showed that 10 per 
cent of the birds were infected. 

Dr. Nester said many stubborn 
cases with all the symptoms of in- 
fluenza might instead be “parrot 
fever.” He said pigeons are pests 
like rats and flies and should be con- 
trolled no matter how long it takes to 
clean them out. 

Dr. Nester noted that several men 
employed to shovel pigeon dirt from 
an attic in a New York building 
contracted the disease and died. 


“Statistics,” said the Indianapolis 
health director, “show that one out 
of five persons afflicted with ‘parrot 
fever’ dies. The disease is spread 
among humans through close contact 
with the pigeons and their refuse. 
People track the dirt into their 
homes where the germs are spread 
on rugs and floors.” 

The doctor pointed out that the 
similarity to flu symptoms often 
means that “parrot fever” is not 
treated properly until it is too late. 
By the time adequate tests are made, 
the victim often is either recovered 
or dead. 

Dr. T. R. Van Dellen of Chicago 
wrote recently that one of his col- 
leagues came across three cases of 
psittacosis in one week. Thirty years 
ago, this disease was so rare that a 
single case would make the front 
pages in newspapers. 

Many cities, including Columbus, 
Cleveland and Chicago, have health 
menace laws requiring the owner or 
occupant of a building to rid his area 
of birds and clean up any mess 
around the buildings. This cleanup 
operation in itself is dangerous since 
the dried dirt is the cause of certain 
severe sinus conditions and other in- 
fections. 

In one instance, a workman clean- 
ing bird dirt from the Illinois State 
Capitol building came down after- 
ward with painful boils on his hands 
and arms. He was rushed to a hos- 
pital for treatment. 

Dayton, Ohio, Pest Control Officer 
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Harold Maue said many complaints 
were received from rooming house 
districts that children were being bit- 
ten by mites. Maue made an in- 
spection and found thousands of 
feather and straw mites which cause 
a skin irritation similar to chiggers 
when they come in contact with 
humans. Dayton Health Commis- 
sioner Dr. H. H. Williams said the 
mites are carried by pigeons. The 
tiny blood suckers are barely visible 
as they cling to the skin. When they 
drop off, said Dr. Williams, the skin 
begins to itch and _ consequent 
scratching often leads to bleeding 
and infection. 

On one of Maue’s inspection trips, 
he came across an eleven-family 
rooming house hideously infected 
with the mites. The skeletons and 
bodies of at least 100 pigeons were 
found in the attic. The pest control 
officer said hundreds of mite disease 
cases have come to his attention in 
the past few years. 

Histoplasmosis is the latest disease 
traced to “dirty birds.” This respira- 
tory ailment may be so slight as to 
escape detection or so serious as to 
cause death. The source of the 
disease has been ascribed to dry 
droppings on streets and sidewalks. 
This material is easily stirred up by 
the wind and poses an increasing 
threat to health. 

In a Wisconsin community, pi- 
geons were traced as the source of 
illness of more than a score of 
parishioners. The men all suffered 
from inflammation of the lungs. Au- 
thorities learned that the roof of the 
church was a popular pigeon roost 
and that the church trustees had in- 
advertently stirred up bird droppings 
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on the ground in caring for shrubs 
around the church. Apparently, the 
airborne histoplasmosis spores struck 
down the church men. 

Until recently, many methods were 
used to control pigeons, starlings, 
sparrows and other dirty birds but 
none was satisfactory. The inade- 
quacy of bird deterrent products, the 
force of nature and the efforts of bird 
fanciers combined to make bird con- 
trol programs inefficient. 

Attempts to destroy thousands of 
starlings in one southern state met 
with complaints from near-by farm- 
ers who said the birds destroyed 
bugs and beetles. Indignant bird 
lovers cried out that the whole 
operation was a shameful massacre. 


Method of Control 


In recent years, a new attack on 
dirty birds has been introduced 
which seems to have the unqualified 
blessing of city authorities, farmers 
and bird fanciers combined. The 
weapon is Roost No More bird re- 
pellent, a chemical compound that 
drives away birds from treated areas 
by irritating their feet as they at- 
tempt to perch. 

It has been used on private build- 
ings, city halls, state capitol build- 
ings, trees, utility poles, farm fields 
and in scores of other operations 
with astounding success. The ma- 
terial is non-toxic and does not harm 
the birds in the slightest, except to 
force them to take their roosting 
elsewhere. A single treatment pro- 
tects an area for about one year. 

In a recent letter, R. E. Rowland, 
president of the Union County 
S.P.C.A. of Rahway, New Jersey, 
suggested the repellent when some- 
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one in his area reported a severe pi- 
geon problem. Rowland pointed out 
that the chemical, which is odorless 
to human beings, has been approved 
by the National Audubon Society. 

Although we have been concerned 
primarily here with the recent rise in’ 
disease rates attributed to birds, the 
more familiar nuisance of cleaning 
up continues to plague cities. 

In one Columbus, Ohio, civic 
building, the superintendent spends 
approximately $20 per day for jani- 
torial service to keep approaches to 
the structure free of bird dirt. In 
San Francisco an estimated $38,000 
per year is spent to repair and main- 
tain areas in and around city build- 
ings damaged by birds. 

Rollman’s Department Store in 
downtown Cincinnati, Ohio, is only 
one of the many retail establish- 
ments sued by persons whose dignity 
and clothing were damaged by birds. 

Countless thousands of dollars 
worth of damage has been done by 
bird dirt on roofs, gutters, awnings, 
brick and stone, iron grillwork, auto- 
mobile paint and pedestrians’ cloth- 
ing. 

There is little doubt that every 
city has its own bird problem. The 
particular type of bird plaguing an 
area may vary, but the resultant di- 
sease and dirt is frequently the same. 


BRANCH CIVIC CENTERS 
(Continued from page 516) 
intermittent need to send deputies in- 
to the field. The county registrar of 
voters exemplifies the seasonal type 
activity which needs branch office 
space only during voter qualification 

and election periods. 
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A particular problem of the county 
is failure of most departments to re- 
define their district boundaries to 
conform to the recommended admin- 
istrative service areas. Strictly 
speaking, the master plan of admin- 
istrative service areas adopted by the 
County Regional Planning Commis- 
sion has not been put into effect so 
far as boundary adjustments are con- 
cerned. Since the City Planning 
Commission has not attempted to 
draw exact service area lines on the 
county model, it has escaped this 
problem. 

Decentralization in the city and 
county of Los Angeles, as elsewhere, 
has created problems of communica- 
tion and understanding between 
headquarters and field. It has be- 
come increasingly necessary to rely 
heavily upon frequent conferences 
and written manuals of policy and 
procedure for coordination. Ad- 
mittedly, this may lead to inflexi- 
bility and rigidity from excessive re- 
liance upon the book of rules. De- 
sires for absolute uniformity of policy 
interpretation, however, must be bal- 
anced against desire for convenience 
of access to public offices. 

Branch civic centers have been a 
product of the postwar era to meet 
the needs of expanding Los Angeles. 
Rational anticipation of adjustments 
in administrative institutions by 
officialdom has been under way for 
over a decade and will probably con- 
tinue for at least another. So far, de- 
centralization has served a useful 
purpose and appears to be a perma- 
nent feature of the evolving metro- 
politan administrative system, which 
may or may not lead to political ad- 
justments. 
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News in Review 


City, State and Nation 


Edited by H. M. Olmsted 


Governors Probe 
Metropolitan Ills 


Conference Deals With 
Eastern Seaboard Region 


GPONSORED by the governors of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania and 
the mayor of New York City, with the 
governor of Rhode Island participating, 
a conference on metropolitan area prob- 
lems was held at Arden House, Harri- 
man, New York, September 21 to 23. It 
was attended by 60 state, municipal and 
federal officials and independent experts 
on various aspects of metropolitan affairs. 
On the final day a statement was issued 
as representing the consensus of the con- 
ference, although not necessarily en- 
dorsed in full by each participant. It 
was divided into five sections, the first of 
which, “The Metropolitan Area—A New 
Community,” briefly described the rapid 
and almost overwhelming development of 
metropolitan areas. Eighty-two per cent 
of the population of the six states in- 
volved live in 39 such areas, specifically 
designated but in some cases merging at 
the boundaries ; and it was predicted that 
possibly 90 per cent of the population 
growth in the next decade will occur in 
these areas, most of it in the suburbs of 
the core cities. The statement says: 
“The metropolitan area reflects a new 
kind of society resulting from higher 
average incomes, the development of new 
tastes in living standards and technologi- 
cal means for liberating people from the 
old patterns. . . . The liberating tenden- 
cies, however, have increased rather than 
decreased the problems of government.” 
The second section, “Channels for Gov- 
ernmental Action,” deals with the respon- 
sibilities of local, state and federal gov- 


ernments and ways of meeting them. 
Because of the official sponsorship of the 
conference and the nature of the partici- 
pation, this section is given here substan- 
tially in full. 


Channels for Action 

“Local responsibility for progress in 
local affairs is basic to the American 
system. Wherever local governments, 
recognizing their membership in a metro- 
politan community and their interdepend- 
ence with their neighbors, contribute to 
the solution of metropolitan area prob- 
lems, that is the ideal course. 

“Much can be accomplished through 
voluntary cooperation among local units, 
especially when such cooperation is facili- 
tated through regular and systematic 
methods. 

“There is a growing sense of the de- 
sirability of such cooperation on the part 
of both urban and suburban communities, 
a sense which was apparent at this con- 
ference. A noteworthy recent example 
of systematic cooperation on a voluntary 
level is the Metropolitan Regional Con- 
ference of New York, consisting of the 
elected officials of the New York-New 
Jersey-Connecticut metropolitan area. 
Although it has no statutory basis, it has 
done effective work on a variety of spe- 
cific problems. 

“In addition to such informal arrange- 
ments, interlocal pacts and agreements of 
a formal and binding nature are often 
useful... . 

“The states must assume an obligation 
to provide research, technical assistance 
and leadership to assist the local com- 
munities in dealing with regional mat- 
ters. Constitutional and other legal ob- 
stacles which may stand in the way of 
cooperation between localities must be 
removed. 

“If these steps prove inadequate, the 
state may have to exercise its responsi- 
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bility for the welfare of the people of 
the metropolitan area as a whole in other 
ways. 

“For these purposes, a state agency 
with responsibility for metropolitan area 
and municipal problems should be avail- 
able. 

“In states where county governments 
offer a potential framework, it may be de- 
sirable for services which can be more 
economically or efficiently handled at that 
level to be transferred to the county. 
Allegheny County (Pittsburgh), Penn- 
sylvania, provides a fine example. 


Annexation 


“Consolidation and integration of small 
governmental units should be facilitated 
and encouraged, although the individual 
character of such units should, wherever 
possible, be preserved. Small units are 
sometimes inefficient and occasionally take 
advantage of their neighbors. Consolida- 
tion can result in tax reductions through 
less duplication and greater efficiency. 

“The maintenance of home rule is a 
precious asset. We are not in favor of 
involuntary annexation. 

“Where a metropolitan region crosses 
state lines, the states involved should act 
to facilitate bi-state or tri-state action to 
achieve regionally valuable objectives. 

“One device for regional activity 
which can be extended across state lines 
is the independently constituted authority. 
Another method is the metropolitan dis- 
trict, with direct representation of the 
constituent localities on its governing 
board and with direct or indirect taxing 
power. Such a district may well provide 
the answer for a metropolitan area mass 
transportation system which cannot be 
self-sustaining. 

“Of great interest in this field are the 
metropolitan federations now functioning 
in the Miami-Dade County area and in 
the metropolitan area of Toronto. .. . 

“State constitutions and state legisla- 
tion should provide the maximum flexibil- 
ity for communities, singly or together, 
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and in cooperation with the state, to take 
steps for the solution of metropolitan area 
problems by one or more of the methods 
described above, or some variation or 
combination of them. Metropolitan areas 
—urban and suburban together—are un- 
der-represented in the legislatures of vir- 
tually all states. Fairer systems of repre- 
sentation would be more likely to produce 
the kind of legislation needed to enable 
our metropolitan communities to cope 
with their problems. 

“Federal and state governments should 
encourage coordinated planning as, for 
example, on recreational needs, land use, 
etc., and provide technical assistance 
where needed. .. . 


Role of U.S. 


“The federal government has a large 
role to play in the solution of the prob- 
lems of metropolitan areas. It provides 
a variety of services and functions which 
have a bearing on metropolitan area prob- 
lems including many types of federal aid. 
These should be better coordinated. Fed- 
eral supervision over aid programs should 
be limited to the maintenance of stand- 
ards and should not interfere with the ex- 
ercise of local responsibility. 

“The federal program should include 
research on metropolitan problems, and 
other specific functions mentioned below.” 

The third section deals with immediate 
issues, briefly outlining various urgent 
concrete problems of transportation, traf- 
fic, recreation, water supply, air and wa- 
ter pollution, housing, education, juvenile 
delinquency, police, civil defense, etc. The 
fourth section points to the new emphasis 
on the suburbs; “the metropolitan prob- 
lem has become in large degree a sub- 
urban problem.” 

The statement closes with an assertion 
of the need for future conferences. The 
governors of Delaware and Maryland 
will be invited to the next, which will 
thus involve eight states that include a 
“metropolitan area complex reaching from 
Boston to Baltimore.” 
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West Virginia Prepares 
To Revise Constitution 


The constitution of West Virginia, 
adopted in 1872, is being scrutinized by 
the Commission for Constitutional Revi- 
sion established by the 1957 legislature. 
Governor Cecil H. Underwood, House 
Speaker W. E. Flannery and Senate Pres- 
ident Ralph J. Bean each appointed fifteen 
members in August. 

An organizational meeting of the com- 
mission was held on September 30 in 
Charleston at the call of the governor, 
who stressed the importance of revision 
and the need for a flexible document to 
meet modern conditions. 

The commission is authorized to study 
and make recommendations as to all 
phases of the constitution. It will issue 
reports and supply information from time 
to time to the public and the legislature. 
It is to continue its work until completed, 
unless abolished by the legislature. 

The chairman of the commission is 
Homer Holt, former governor. West 
Virginia Law School Dean Clyde Colson 
is the executive director. 


Kansas Governor Appoints 
Constitution Commission 


A Commission on Constitutional Re- 
vision has been appointed by Governor 
George Docking of Kansas and has or- 
ganized and held meetings. It consists of 
21 members, including three ex-governors, 
two former justices of the State Supreme 
Court, a former congressman, three form- 
er House speakers, other former legisla- 
tors, newspaper editors and correspond- 
ents, college professors acquainted with 
governmental functioning, a farmer, a 
housewife who is active in the League of 
Women Voters, and a minister who is 
also an attorney. It is an advisory and 
voluntary group. 

The commission has established a steer- 
ing committee, a public relations commit- 
tee and six standing committees on the 
major subjects covered by the constitu- 
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tion. It is aided by a planning staff of 
governmental researchers and a group of 
consultants. 

Walter E. Sandelius, commission chair- 
man, writing in the Kansas Government 
Journal for September, says: 

“Whether the result will take the form 
of a recommendation that a series of con- 
stitutional amendments be submitted by 
the legislature, or whether a constitution- 
al convention is to be proposed, will be 
determined at a later time and after the 
commission has had an opportunity to 
review the constitution and the proposals 
for revision. 

“Kansas is approaching the centennial 
of the Wyandotte convention which 
framed the present basic law, and shortly 
thereafter we shall be celebrating the ad- 
mission of Kansas into the union. This is 
an appropriate time to make serious in- 
quiry whether the foundations laid by the 
framers in 1859 are as sound, as efficient 
and as democratic for our day as they 
were for the time of a hundred years 
ago.” 


Minnesota Tries Again 
To Limit Special Legislation 

One of the most important acts passed 
at the 1957 session of the Minnesota legis- 
lature is a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment dealing with the closely related sub- 
jects of special legislation and home rule.1 
The present constitution (Article IV, 
Section 33) prohibits special legislation 
concerning the organization and powers 
of local governments—a prohibition which 
is circumvented with increasing frequency 
by the device of narrow classifications. 
The proposed amendment would permit 
such special legislation but would require 
that the special law name the local unit 
to which it applies; unless otherwise pro- 
vided by general law, such law would be- 
come effective only after its approval by 
the voters or the governing body of the 
affected unit and by such majority as the 
legislature may direct. 


1 See the Review, July 1957, page 361. 
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The proposed amendment would also 
remove from the constitution the proce- 
dural provisions as to adoption and 
amendment of home rule charters, thus 
leaving to the legislature the determina- 
tion of such provisions as the voter ma- 
jority required for the approval or amend- 
ment of charters, the publication of char- 
ter proposals prior to election thereon, 
and the basic features of local govern- 
ment to be incorporated in such charters. 


Home Rule Clarified 


The amendment also clarifies the right 
of a local government unit to adopt a 
new home rule charter as well as to re- 
vise an old one. County home rule may 
be granted by legislative act. City-county 
consolidation as well as separation may 
be undertaken by home rule charter. The 
latter is already authorized for cities of 
20,000 population or over (Article XI, 
Section 2) but the proposed amendment 
would require the approval of the voters 
of both the city and the remainder of 
the county by whatever majority the leg- 
islature may prescribe. 

If approved by a majority of the voters 
at the general election in November 
1958, this amendment will bring to 
fruition efforts at strengthening local self- 
government in Minnesota which have 
been exerted by interested official and 
civic groups for a decade or more. The 
Minnesota Constitutional Commission, 
created by legislative act in 1947 to study 
the state constitution to determine the 
need for its revision, included as one of 
its major recommendations a new local 
government article which was similar in 
many respects to the amendment now 
proposed. The League of Minnesota Mu- 
nicipalities, beginning in 1949, urged 
adoption of such an amendment to the 
present constitution. More recently the 
League of Women Voters of Minnesota 
and the Citizens League of Minneapolis 
and Hennepin County gave organized sup- 
port to the proposed amendment. 

The section on _ special legislation 
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proved to be the most controversial and 
the amendment received favorable action 
in the State Senate only after its propo- 
nents agreed to give to the legislature 
the option of submitting a special law for 
approval to the governing body of the 
local unit rather than only to the voters 
thereof, and also to authorize the legis- 
lature to alter the procedure for the ap- 
proval of special laws by general law. 

It will be interesting to observe, if the 
amendment is adopted, to what extent 
and in consequence of what pressures ef- 
forts will be made to weaken or nullify 
this attempt to cope with the “evils” of 
special legislation. In the past many spe- 
cial laws have been enacted by the legis- 
lature at the instance of local groups and 
municipal councils. Since legislative cour- 
tesy and lack of time often has resulted 
in adoption of special laws when ap- 
proved by the legislative delegation from 
the county or city affected, the latter has 
tended to become the governing body of 
the local unit, thus shifting responsibility 
from the county board or the city or vil- 
lage council concerned. 

Lioyp M. SHort 
University of Minnesota 


Ilinois Has Commission 
On Urban Problems 


The legislature of Illinois has created 
a permanent twelve-member commission 
which “shall consider and study all ger- 
mane factors in an effort to improve local 
government in cities, villages and in- 
corporated towns.” The Illinois Munici- 
pal League had urged establishment of 
such a commission for continuous con- 
sideration of city and village affairs. 

The commission consists of three sena- 
tors appointed by the Senate president 
pro tempore, three representatives ap- 
pointed by the speaker of the House, 
three elected municipal officials, appointed 
by the governor, and three “public” mem- 
bers appointed by the governor. The 
Senate and House appointees are on a 
bipartisan basis. Appointments are for 
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two years. Members receive their ex- 
penses only. 

Specific subjects that the commission 
is authorized to study include salaries of 
local officers and employees, the adequacy 
of existing local licensing powers, the 
revenue effect of local sales and utility 
taxes, the effects of tax and debt limits, 
broader legislation for annexation, zon- 
ing, planning and subdivision control 
powers, and the need for further codifica- 
tion and revision of the law as to cities 
and villages. 

The first report of the commission to 
the legislature will be due March 1, 
1959. The commission is empowered to 
employ technical and other assistants. An 
initial appropriation of $25,000 was made. 


Wisconsin Governor’s Veto 
Upholds Home Rule 


A bill to require all second- and third- 
class cities in Wisconsin to institute a 
five-day week for policemen was vetoed 
by Governor Vernon W. Thompson as an 
invasion of local responsibility and a 
substitution of the legislature’s judgment 
for that of the city council. He pointed 
out that there is no legal barrier to the 
establishment of the five-hour week for 
policemen by action of the cities them- 
selves. 


Illinois, Kansas Extend 
“Right to Know” 


The Illinois legislature, at its last ses- 
sion, adopted a law requiring that all 
meetings of tax-supported bodies shall be 
open to the public, with certain excep- 
tions such as the deliberations of the 
Illinois Pardon and Parole Board. A 
new records management law also con- 
tains provisions giving the public the 
right to inspect state records. 

Official records of the state of Kansas 
and its political subdivisions, with cer- 
tain exceptions, will be open to the pub- 
lic in accordance with a law approved by 
the 1957 Kansas legislature. 
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Nonpartisan Election 
Officials in Huntington, W. Va. 


In connection with the first election of 
a council under the new council-manager 
charter in Huntington, West Virginia, 
the election officials themselves were se- 
lected on a nonpartisan basis—a particu- 
larly unusual situation in West Virginia. 
The number of precinct election officials 
was reduced to three, except in certain 
larger precincts. Voting machines were 
used, 


Council-Manager Plan 
Developments 


The town of Lesanon, New Hamp- 
SHIRE, (1950 population 8,495) on Octo- 
ber 15 voted 1,521 to 85 to become a 
city and to adopt the council-manager 
plan. 

The council-manager home rule charter 
for Wr1nsLow, Arizona, (1950 population 
6,518) which was approved by the voters 
on July 8 (see the September Review, 
page 411), was approved by the governor 
August 1, thus becoming effective. 

The village of Mount Kisco, New 
York, (5,907) voted 291 to 208 at a spe- 
cial election on October 15 to adopt the 
council-manager plan. 

Littteton, Cororapo, (3,378) ap- 
proved a change from mayor-council to 
council-manager government by a vote 
of 590 to 211 at a special election on Oc- 
tober 1. A council of seven will be chosen 
at the regular municipal election on No- 
vember 5. 

PatMeErR, ALASKA, adopted the council- 
manager plan by a vote of 129 to 93 on 
October 1. 

The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation has added the following cities, 
not heretofore reported here, to its of- 
ficial council-manager plan list: CALEex- 
1co, (6,433); BELLEVILLE 
(1,722) and RicuMonp (2,025), Micxt- 
GAN; Hupson, Onto, (1,538) and Somer- 
SET, PENNSYLVANIA, (5,936). 

Concorp, New HAmpsHire, voted by 
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a very narrow margin—2,982 to 2,973— 
on September 24 to replace its present 
council-manager plan, adopted in 1950, 
by a mayor-aldermen form. 

The township of SprincrieLp, New 
Jersey, is expecting to vote in Novem- 
ber on the question of a charter study 
and to elect a charter commission if the 
study is authorized. A council-manager 
charter is one of the possible forms of 
government the township may adopt. 

The Sparta, New Jersey, Taxpayers 
Association has established a committee 
to study the council-manager plan. Sparta 
has had a long one-party administration. 

The city councils of JonNstowNn and 
PorTTsvILLE, PENNSYLVANIA, have each 
voted to hold a popular referendum at the 
November election on the question of 
electing a charter commission. Under the 
new optional charter law in Pennsyl- 
vania! the council-manager plan is one 
of the options available to a charter com- 
mission. 

In PENNSYLVANIA the legislature has 
provided that the manager of a borough 
shall serve for an indefinite term at the 
pleasure of the borough council and has 
eliminated a requirement that his ap- 
pointment must be considered every two 
years. Similar indefinite terms have been 
established for secretaries and treasurers 
of boroughs. 

In West MraAmi, Fioripa, the town 
council has approved a council-manager 
charter drafted by a charter committee, 
subject to popular referendum on No- 
vember 19. Mayor Ed Cooper is re- 
ported to be opposed to the manager 
plan. 

Det Ciry, OKLAHOMA, narrowly re- 
jected a council-manager charter on Oc- 
tober 1, the vote being 586 to 521. Spe- 
cial local issues militated against adoption 
of a council-manager charter at this 
time. 

Pasco, WASHINGTON, has defeated a 
council-manager proposal by a vote of 
1,420 to 1,408 according to a recount of 


1 See page 545, this issue. 
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votes. The election was on September 
10. The vote was first reported as favor- 
ing the plan, 1,388 to 1,348, exclusive of 
absentee ballots. 

In PortTLaANp, OrEGON, a strong Com- 
mittee for Effective City Government has 
been circulating petitions to place the 
plan before the voters of the May 16, 
1958, election. A member of the city 
commission is also attempting to achieve 
the same result by ordinance. 


Seattle Government 
Is Surveyed 


Three hundred recommendations for 
improvement in city operations, econo- 
mies or additional revenues for a total 
of about $3 million a year were recom- 
mended by Booz, Allen and Hamilton, 
management consultants, in a recent sur- 
vey of the operating departments of the 
city of Seattle. The city council has in- 
corporated a number of these recommen- 
dations in the 1958 budget, totalling about 
$400,000 a year in savings or additional 
revenue. 

Acting on a suggestion by the Munici- 
pal League of Seattle and King County 
in 1956, newly elected Mayor Gordon S. 
Clinton appointed a City Administrative 
Survey Committee of fourteen lay mem- 
bers and five city officials to oversee this 
survey. This committee was headed by 
Donald Yates, head of a building manage- 
ment firm and former president of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce and the 
Municipal League. Other members rep- 
resented various civic and labor groups. 
It followed the procedure which proved 
to be so successful in the Milwaukee city 
survey of several years previous. 

A subcommittee interviewed applicants 
to make the survey and selected the well 
known firm of Booz, Allen and Hamilton 
of New York City. The council made 
a contract with this firm to do the job 
for $104,000. This covered Seattle’s mu- 
nicipal and utility operations totalling 
about $85 million a year and involving 
about 7,000 employees. It did not include 
the public library or city transit. 
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The consultant firm’s staff of about 
eight men, including several former city 
managers, worked on the survey between 
January 1, 1957, and July 1, when it com- 
pleted its job. The Citizens Survey Com- 
mittee presented the report to the city 
council and followed this up through sub- 
committees with its own recommendations 
concerning the 300 suggestions. 

By and large the report was well re- 
ceived by the city council, daily press 
and citizen groups. The recommenda- 
tions eliminating certain elected officials 
and pointing toward a “strong mayor,” 
however, are likely to run into much op- 
position. 

Here are some of the more important 
changes, including those attainable by 
charter amendment and by order from 
department heads. The survey recom- 
mended that the elected corporation coun- 
sel, treasurer and comptroller be made 
appointive by the mayor. The administra- 
tive functions of the planning and civil 
service offices would be separated from 
their commissions and placed under the 
mayor. An administrative department 
under the mayor would be established to 
prepare the annual budget, analyze de- 
partment operations and in general to 
assist the mayor. The park board would 
have advisory powers only and the big 
park department would be transferred to 
a new department of public works. The 
present separate water and electric light 
utilities would be combined under a de- 
partment of utilities. 

The mayor, council and citizens com- 
mittee are now at work to determine 
which of the 50 charter changes will be 
presented to the voters at the city elec- 
tion next March. 

C. A. Crosser, Executive Secretary 
Municipal League of Seattle 
and King County 


No New Name for 
New Newport News 


A special election was held on Septem- 
ber 10 to determine the name for the 
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new city that will come into existence 
on July 1, 1958, with the consolidation of 
Newport News and Warwick, on Vir- 
ginia’s Lower Peninsula. This had been 
approved at the polls on July 16.1 At 
the September 10 election the name New- 
port News was adopted by 6,980 votes 
out of a total of 8,698. Second choice 
was Warwick, with 1,417 votes; but even 
in the city of Warwick the name New- 
port News prevailed by 2,873 votes out 
of 4,461. 


Utah Municipal League 
Has Golden Anniversary 


The 50th annual convention of the Utah 
Municipal League took place in Salt Lake 
City September 12-14, with approximately 
1,200 city officers and employees in at- 
tendance. 

Governor George D. Clyde, as keynote 
speaker, discussed the financial plight of 
the cities and gave league members his 
assurance that he was sympathetic to 
their needs by stating he would support 
enabling legislation to allow the cities 
to levy locally any nonproperty tax sup- 
ported by the league. He emphasized the 
need for unity by the cities and stated 
that a careful review of all possible econ- 
omy measures should be made before any 
city should ask for additional revenue. 

Mayor William G. Bruhn, president of 
the league, cited legislative and other 
achievements accomplished during the 
past year and further emphasized that 
sufficient finances were necessary to 
maintain strong local government. 

A resolution was passed favoring the 
enactment of legislation enabling munici- 
palities and counties to levy a sales tax 
on a county option basis as an added 
source of funds. The various sources of 
revenue, including both property and non- 
property taxes, were studied in some de- 
tail by the league staff prior to the con- 
vention and this particular tax was found 
to be the most practical solution to 


1 See the Review, September 1957, 


page 409. 
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Utah’s revenue problems. The tax was 
endorsed in principle only with the de- 
tails concerning amount, administration 
and use left for further study. 

The Utah constitution contains provi- 
sions prohibiting the state from levying 
and collecting taxes for use by munici- 
palities. It was therefore the intent of 
the league that such a tax be levied 
by the counties with cities receiving 
funds collected within their boundaries 
when they pass ordinances placing such a 
tax into effect. It is believed that by this 
approach part of the difficulty which re- 
sults when not all neighboring communi- 
ties levy the tax can be overcome. Such 
an approach also leaves the decision 
whether or not to levy a tax to local 
areas. If such a tax were passed it is 
the desire of the Municipal League that 
the state collect it on a contractual basis 
for cities and counties, thereby avoiding 
additional collection and administrative 
machinery. 

Resolutions were also passed providing 
for studies to be made concerning a state 
planning board, personnel administration 
and the appointment of a state fire pre- 
vention board and fire marshal. Studies 
on these subjects will be made in co- 
operation with a local government com- 
mittee of the Utah legislature and the 
State Association of County Officials. 
The league expressed itself as favoring 
the enactment of a statute to place all 
persons who hold operator’s licenses in 
Utah under the jurisdiction of the local 
traffic court regardless of the age of the 
operators. This resolution was passed in 
an attempt to reduce traffic violations by 
juveniles because it is believed that such 
violations do not involve the rehabilita- 
tion of the offender in the same manner 
as when other crimes are committed. 

The league expressed itself as favoring 
the enactment of legislation empowering 
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the municipalities to levy property taxes 
for general governmental purposes within 
a single maximum levy. Difficulties in 
financial management result from exist- 
ing state tax limitations which provide 
a maximum levy for each major function 
of municipal government. 


Legislative committees which are study- 
ing municipal finance and other problems 
of local government were assured full co- 
operation by the league. Chairmen of 
these committees spoke at the conven- 
tion and their remarks were well re- 
ceived. 

Mayor Raymond S. Wright of Ogden 
was elected president of the league for 
the next year. 

Evan A. Iverson 
Legislative Consultant 


Utah Municipal League 


International Housing 
and Planning Conference 


The Berlin meeting of the Council of 
the International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning, August 25-29, 1957, 
brought together about 140 delegates 
from 21 countries, including Latin Amer- 
ica, South Africa, Japan and Eastern 
Europe, as well as twelve countries of 
Western Europe and the U.S.A. The 
German federation held its annual meet- 
ing jointly, with another 150 delegates. 
The substantive theme for discussion was 
large-scale land assembly for urban re- 
development. 


The 24th Congress of the federation 
will take place in Liege, Belgium, August 
31-September 4, 1958. The theme will be 
“Town Planning and Housing within the 
Framework of the Region.” Further de- 
tails may be obtained from Dennis O’Har- 
row, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 
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Metropolitan Government. 


- Edited by William N. Cassella, Jr., 
and Victor Jones 


Eprror’s Note.—Beginning with this 
issue of the Review, news develop- 
ments in metropolitan areas will be 
covered in a new department entitled 
METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT. The Coun- 
Ty AND TownsHiP department has 
been discontinued. News notes on ur- 
ban counties, because of their signifi- 


cance in metropolitan areas, will be 
included in the new department. When- 
ever there is news of rural counties 
and townships it will be carried sep- 
arately. Other departments in the Re- 
VIEW will continue to carry articles and 
notes on metropolitan matters when- 
ever appropriate. 


Largest Metro 


Project Launched 


Joint Program Begun 
in Philadelphia Area 

HE largest grant in the field of metro- 

politan problems has been made by 
the Ford Foundation to a group con- 
cerned with the metropolitan region cen- 
tering on Philadelphia. The region em- 
braces an area which extends from 
Trenton, New Jersey, to Wilmington, 
Delaware, and from the suburbs of Cam- 
den, New Jersey, to Coatesville, Penn- 
sylvania. 

This program is undertaken with the 
sobering realization that the capacity of 
our American metropolitan regions to 
provide the good life is in the crucible. 
Upon the result may depend our own im- 
mediate well-being. In addition we 
will or will not demonstrate to a world 
in flux that our way of life is worthy 
of emulation in other nations. It is there- 
fore fitting that the $900,000 grant is in 
response to application jointly sponsored 
by many of the civic and educational in- 
stitutions of the region including: 

Bryn Mawr College 

Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Pennsylvania Economy League 
(Eastern Division) 

Chamber of Commerce of Greater 
Philadelphia 

Citizens’ Council on City Planning 

Delaware Valley Council 

Drexel Institute of Technology 

Greater Trenton Council 


Greater Philadelphia Movement 
Haverford College 

Philadelphia Housing Association 
St. Joseph’s College 

Swarthmore. College 

Temple University 

University of Delaware 
University of Pennsylvania 


Civic and educational institutions will 
designate members of the non-profit cor- 
poration now being organized to carry 
out the program. 

Four features of the plan distinguish it 
from most other metropolitan “studies” : 

1. There is a broad program of active 
cooperation between many civic agencies 
and institutions of higher learning in the 
region. 

2. This is a program to be centered 
on a continuing activity rather than study 
alone, although studies will have their 
appropriate place. But they will be 
matched in importance by programs of 
leadership involvement and citizen educa- 
tion and participation. 

3. The grant by the foundation is to 
cover a seven-year period. During the 
first three years $525,000 will be availa- 
ble. The remaining $375,000 will be 
available during the fourth to seventh 
years only if matching funds totaling 
$900,000 from local sources are forth- 
coming—bringing the total to $1.8 million 
for seven years. 

4. In initiating this program there is 
the implicit understanding that the spe- 
cial agency being set up as a non-profit 
corporation may well have continuing 
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existence if found acceptable in the re- 
gion. 

The functional fields of probable inter- 
est and activity in this new metropolitan 
undertaking will embrace the frequently 
studied functions of transportation, water 
supply and distribution, and sewage treat- 
ment. They will extend to the not so 
frequently covered problems of air pol- 
lution, industrial development and per- 
haps many facets of urban renewal and 
prevention of decay in urban areas just 
now reaching their maturity. Govern- 
mental structure will be considered but 
so will cultural aspects of urban life in 
the region. 

It is anticipated that a small central 
staff under a qualified director will be 
recruited in the near future. Major reli- 
ance will, however, be placed upon exist- 
ing institutions—civic and educational— 
to provide research and educational serv- 
ices. 

Lennox L. Moak, Director 
Bureau of Municipal Research 
and Pennsylvania Economy League 
(Eastern Division) 


Regional Planning Agency 
Created for Chicago Area 


Eleven measures recommended by the 
Northwestern Illinois Metropolitan Area 
Local Governmental Services Commission 
were enacted by the 1957 Illinois legis- 
lature and approved by the governor. 
Continuation of the commission was au- 
thorized with Kane County added to the 
area under study. The counties of Cook, 
Lake, McHenry, DuPage and Will were 
included originally. The commission is 
to report to the legislature again by 
March 1, 1959. 


Of particular significance is the cre- 
ation of a permanent regional planning 
agency for the Chicago area. The North- 
eastern Illinois Metropolitan Area Plan- 
ning Commission covers the six-county 
area noted above. It has no mandatory 
powers but is authorized to “recommend 
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to units of government within the com- 
mission’s area generalized comprehensive 
plans and policy which are metropolitan 
in character and which may include but 
need not be limited to plans for: (1) 
residential, commercial, industrial, public 
and other land use; (2) land, water and 
air transportation facilities and terminals 
therefor; (3) water supply and distribu- 
tion; (4) drainage, flood control, sew- 
age disposal and pollution; (5) schools, 
parks and recreation facilities; (6) gov- 
ernmental services and facilities, particu- 
larly where the joint action of two or 
more units of government are necessary 
or desirable; (7) improvement in stand- 
ards of urban esthetics and civic design.” 


The planning commission will also have 
authority to provide specialized planning 
services and technical assistance to units 
of government within the metropolitan 
area. The commission is authorized to 
“establish a program of public informa- 
tion in order to develop a general under- 
standing of the function of comprehensive 


planning in and for the . . . area.” 


The legislature appropriated $50,000 for 
the initial organization and administra- 
tion of the metropolitan planning com- 
mission. Arrangements for additional fi- 
nancing will be made later. 

A provision dropped from the original 
legislation provided that the voters of 
each of the six counties vote on the 
“proposition of whether the county 
board shall annually levy a tax that 
will produce an amount equal to .002 
per cent of the “full, fair cash value 
of all taxable property within the county, 
as equalized or assessed by the Depart- 
ment of Revenue, for the purpose of sup- 
porting the activities of the . . . planning 
commission.” 

Other measures recommended by the 
Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan Area 
Local Governmental Services Commis- 
sion and passed by the 1957 legislature 
enlarge the powers of existing local units. 


Municipalities have been given author- 
ity to acquire rights of way within 35 
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miles of their limits for the purpose of 
supplying water to other governmental 
units and to furnish water at a rate higher 
than the existing metered rate within the 
supplying municipality. 

New legislation authorized arrange- 
ments and contracts between and mu- 
tually acceptable to cities, villages, towns 
and/or counties for the collection and 
disposal of refuse and garbage. 


The powers of the boards of Lake, Mc- 
Henry, DuPage and Will Counties have 
been enlarged to permit establishment of 
planning commissions; control over de- 
velopment of subdivision, water supply, 
sewage collection and treatment and pro- 
vision of public facilities; and adoption 
of building codes. 

An appropriation to the state Depart- 
ment of Public Works and Buildings to 
prepare a master plan for drainage and 
flood control of all watersheds in Illinois 
was passed by the legislature but vetoed 
by the governor. 


Intercounty Committees 
Authorized for Michigan 


The Supervisors Inter-County Com- 
mittee of the six counties in the Detroit 
metropolitan area secured passage of an 
enabling act by the 1957 Michigan legis- 
lature giving statutory status to inter- 
county committees established for the pur- 
pose of studying area problems. The act 
is general in application applying to com- 
mittees established by resolution of the 
boards of supervisors in any two or more 
counties of the state. Specifically noted 
as “governmental problems of mutual 
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interest and concern” are “such matters 
as facility studies on sewers and sewage 
disposal, water, drains, roads, rubbish 
and garbage disposal, recreation, zoning, 
parks and ports.” Intercounty commit- 
tees are authorized to formulate recom- 
mendations for review and action by mem- 
ber county boards of supervisors. 


“The Supervisors’ Intercounty Com- 
mittee may employ personnel to coordi- 
nate and conduct all typés of surveys and 
studies relating to the mutual problems of 
its member counties or may enter into 
agreements for such surveys and studies 
to be conducted by other public or private 
agencies. . . . It may publicize its pur- 
poses, objectives and findings, and may 
distribute reports thereon.” 


Financed by County Boards 


Financial support for the intercounty 
committee may be provided by the mem- 
ber county boards, the proportion allo- 
cated to each county being based upon 
the recommendation of the intercounty 
committee, or may be provided by the 
committee’s by-laws which have been ap- 
proved by the member county boards 
of supervisors. In addition the com- 
mittee is authorized to “accept gifts 
and grants from the state government 
and local governments, . . . private in- 
dividuals, foundations or agencies.” 

The Supervisors’ Intercounty Commit- 
tee in the Detroit area endorsed twelve 
other legislative proposals which were 
adopted by the 1957 Michigan legislature. 
Among these was a bill to establish a 
state fund from which assistance may be 
granted to regional planning commis- 
sions on a 50/50 state and county match- 
ing basis. Other bills provided for the 
creation of township planning commis- 
sions, establishment of county public 
works departments, modification of rev- 
enue bond legislation and the township 
special assessment act, and the issuance 
of general obligation bonds by townships 
to finance water supply and sanitary 
sewer systems. 
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Urban Problems under 
Study in Wisconsin 


Two official commissions have been 
created by the Wisconsin legislature to 
study urban problems. One will consider 
the Milwaukee metropolitan area and the 
other problems of urban expansion in 
other parts of the state. 

The Milwaukee Metropolitan Study 
Commission is composed of fifteen resi- 
dents of Milwaukee County appointed by 
the governor (twelve citizens “at large” 
and three officials, either elective or ap- 
pointive, one from Milwaukee, one from 
another city in the county and one from 
a village or town). “The commission 
shall investigate the character, extent, 
adequacy, cost and efficiency of the prin- 
cipal services provided by governmental 
units for residents of the county includ- 
ing .. . property tax assessments, traffic, 
water supply, sewage and storm water 
disposal, planning, civil defense. . . . The 
commission shall also investigate the ex- 
tent to which cooperative agreements or 
procedures have been established among 
units of government, . . . experience in 
other metropolitan areas throughout the 
United States... . 

“The commission shall determine which 
of the governmental services . . . could 
be rendered most adequately and effi- 
ciently, (1) on a local basis or (2) on 
a county-wide basis, and shall state its 
conclusions and recommendations in that 
regard. 

“There shall be included in the report 
of the commission: (1) An analysis of 
the basic causes of difficulties experienced 
by . . . governments in the metropolitan 
area, ... (2) An outline of suggested 
measures for overcoming these difficulties 
under existing cooperative agreements, 
... (3) An outline of suggested changes 
in existing laws to overcome the diffi- 
culties.” 

The commission is directed to submit 
annual reports to the governor and must 
provide copies of its reports to the chair- 
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man of the Milwaukee County board of 
supervisors and the chairman of each 
town board and the chief executives of all 
cities and villages in the county. 

An appropriation of $30,000 was made 
by the legislature to be applied to the cost 
of this study. The commission is au- 
thorized to accept services on nonprofit 
organizations devoted to the improvement 
of local government and gifts, grants or 
contributions from private sources. The 
county board of supervisors may appro- 
priate funds for use by the commission 
and shall provide quarters for the com- 
mission’s use in the county courthouse. 

The creation of the Metropolitan Study 
Commission is in line with the recom- 
mendations of the Governor’s Metropoli- 
tan Study Committee which considered 
the problems of the Milwaukee area late 
in 1956 and recommended the creation 
of a study commission “empowered by 
the legislature to surmount the special 
interests of individual communities as it 
examines area problems in the interest 
of the whole.” 

The body created to study urban prob- 
lems in other parts of the state is known 
as the Governor’s Study Committee on 
the Problems of Urban Expansion. It 
consists of three state senators, four as- 
semblymen and eight citizens appointed 
by the governor. This committee has 
been assigned the following duties: “(a) 
Ascertain the problems affecting cities and 
villages and adjacent communities result- 
ing from urban expansion; (b) determine 
what areas of the state are or may be 
concerned with problems of urban ex- 
pansion; (c) consider and recommend 
such revisions in the statutes as are 
deemed necessary to aid in the solution 
of the problems resulting from urban ex- 
pansion; (d) consider the respective roles 
of the state and local governments in 
the solution of such problems; (e) report 
findings and recommendations including 
specific legislative proposals to the 1959 
legislature when it convenes.” 

Legislation for the committee on urban 
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expansion was introduced by the Legisla- 
tive Council. An appropriation of $30,000 
was made to the council for the conduct 
of the study. In addition the council is 
authorized to accept grants or gifts to 
assist in financing the study. 


Air Pollution Control 
To Be Studied in Bay Area 


A study of the operations of the San 
Francisco Bay Area Air Pollution Con- 
trol District—a prototype for regional 
government with joint city-county par- 
ticipation and the first such agency there 
of regional scope—will be undertaken by 
the Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Stanley Scott will direct the project, 
which is the second phase of a two-part 
study of the Air Pollution Control Dis- 
trict. The first part, dealing with the 
history of developments and decisions 
leading to the creation of the district by 
legislative action in 1955, will be pub- 
lished as a case study in the formation 
of an agency of metropolitan or regional 
government. 


The newly announced second phase of 
the project will examine the district's 
operations, activities and policy-making 
since the organizational meeting in 1955. 

Scott stated that the role of the district 
board in the management of district af- 
fairs will be analyzed as well as the roles 
of the district administrative staff and 
technical advisory committee. The back- 
ground of major issues confronted by the 
district will be reviewed and, once each 
issue is finally settled, the factors enter- 
ing into the settlement will be studied. 
The project will also consider relation- 
ships of the district with the cities and 
counties of the Bay Area and with the 
various industries, groups and private in- 
dividuals who are concerned with aspects 
of the air pollution control program. 

“The existence of the Air Pollution 
Control District here in the Bay Area 
presents the university with an unparal- 
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Bulletin on Metropolitan 
Problems 


The Continuing National Con- 
ference on Metropolitan Problems 
in October began publication of a 
bimonthly bulletin which will con- 
tain information on governmental 
developments in metropolitan areas, 
bibliographical data on metropoli- 
tan areas and related fields and 
information on official and un- 
official surveys, studies and or- 
ganizations concerned with metro- 
politan problems. It will also in- 
clude reports on national and state 
developments of particular inter- 
est to metropolitan areas. This 
bulletin will be given a limited 
distribution to the organizations 
sponsoring the continuing confer- 
ence, groups associated with them, 
other agencies with a professional 
interest in metropolitan matters, 
selected depository libraries and 
certain periodicals and newspapers. 
The National Municipal League as 
one of the sponsoring organizations 
is cooperating with the conference 
in the compilation of information 
for the bulletin. 


leled opportunity to study at first hand 


the workings of a regional political insti- 
tution which embodies a unique system 
of representation,” Milton Chernin, act- 
ing director of the bureau, said. Here 
is how that system of representation 
works: 


The board of supervisors of each par- 
ticipating county chooses one of its mem- 
bers to sit on the district governing board. 
The mayors of all the cities in each coun- 
ty meet and choose a person, either a 
mayor or a councilman, to sit on the 
district governing board. Thus, there 
are two members of the district board 
from each county area, one selected by 
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the board of supervisors, the other by 
the city governments. At present, the 
board consists of twelve members, two 
from each of the six counties in which 
the district is now active. Although 
the district includes all nine Bay Area 
counties, three of them—Napa, Sonoma 
and Solano—are not currently partici- 
pating and will not do so until the dis- 
trict has become active within their areas. 


This system of representation may have 
a good deal to recommend it for the gov- 
ernment of a regional agency in a metro- 
politan area that is split up among nine 
counties and some 78 cities, the study 
director stated. He explained that the 
Bay Area Air Pollution Control Dis- 
trict’s governmental pattern, with modifi- 
cations, is embodied in two new pieces 
of state legislation passed this year. One 
of the acts created the San Francisco Bay 
Area Rapid Transit District. The other 
act was statewide in scope and made 
possible creation of city-county regional 
planning commissions. 


Bergen County Considers 
Suburban Growth 


The Bergen County (New Jersey) Re- 
publican Mayors’ Association is teaming 
up with the Bergen Evening Record to 
find a way to identify and solve a num- 
ber of pressing county-wide problems 
which stem from the now familiar pattern 
of burgeoning suburban growth. 


Bergen County is an integral part of 
the giant New York-New Jersey-Con- 
necticut metropolitan complex. Industry 
is concentrated in some areas of the 
county but most boroughs and cities are 
so-called bedroom communities which find 
it next to impossible to provide area-wide 
services such as sewer, water and ade- 
quate highways and schools. 
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Recognizing the growing seriousness 
of these problems in Bergen County, the 
Evening Record this summer published a 
series of articles which outlined the prob- 
lems and explored their implications for 
the future. Late in September, the Re- 
publican Mayors’ Association invited the 
Record to discuss the question “Where is 
Bergen County Headed?” at its regular 
monthly meeting. Before the meeting ad- 
journed representatives of the Mayors’ 
Association and the Record agreed that 
a detailed survey ought to be made of the 
county’s major problems. 


Jacksonville Reviews 
Annexation Possibilities 


Metropolitan problems of the Jackson- 
ville, Florida, area are being studied by 
the Annexation Study Commission of 
Jacksonville and Duval County created by 
the 1957 Florida legislature. The eleven- 
member commission was organized in 
mid-1957 and has until September 1958 
to develop and report its findings and 
recommendations. The commission is di- 
rected to give particular attention to “the 
need for urban or municipal type services 
and improvements in the presently un- 
incorporated areas of Duval County sur- 
rounding the city of Jacksonville, . . . to 
draft a plan or plans for the solution of 
such problems and for the annexation of 
territory to the city of Jacksonville.” Pro- 
posals which the commission makes are 
to be reported to the members of the 
Florida legislature from Duval County, 
the city council and city commission of 
Jacksonville, and the Duval County board 
of commissioners. 

The officers of the annexation commis- 
sion are: Guy L. Simmons, chairman; 
J. M. Chupp, vice chairman ; and Richard 
J. Lewinson, secretary-treasurer. 
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Proportional Representation 


e Edited by coors H. Hallett, Jr., 
and Wm. Redin Woodward 


(This department is successor to the Proportional Representation Review) 


Cincinnati 
Loses P. R. 


Sixth Attempt at Repeal 
Substitutes 9X System 


HE sixth attempt in 21 years to elim- 

inate the Hare system of proportional 
representation as Cincinnati’s method of 
electing the city council succeeded at a 
special election held on Monday, Septem- 
ber 30. The vote, largest ever cast in a 
special election in Cincinnati’s history (80 
per cent of the usual general election 
vote), was 65,559 for the amendment (re- 
pealing P.R.) and 54,097 against the 
amendment (pro-P.R.). 

Result of the election is to substitute 
for Cincinnati’s 33-year-old P.R. provi- 
sions a method of electing by plurality 
among an unlimited field of candidates, 
each voter voting for nine. The amend- 
ment retains the nonpartisan, rotating 
feature of the P.R. ballot but provides 
nothing to replace the built-in primary 
which is one of the Hare system’s valued 
assets. 

The campaign was one of the most bit- 
terly fought in Cincinnati’s history. The 
City Charter Committee, original spon- 
sor and continuing protagonist of P.R., 
mobilized more than 1,100 volunteer 
workers against the amendment. On 
election day all but two of the 724 pre- 
cincts were manned with volunteer poll 
workers and witnesses to the count and 
in a large majority of the precincts vol- 
unteer challengers were also on hand 
much of the day. 

Against them, however, the local Re- 
publican organization with the 2,500 em- 
ployees of the county courthouse as shock 
troops fought a relentless campaign, the 
principal feature of which was a baseless 
canard that P.R. fosters bloc voting. 


Whether by design or by chance this 
campaign exploited current social ten- 
sions in a manner disastrous to P.R. 

By way of explanation, a vast physical 
improvement program is under way in 
Cincinnati, an important aspect of which 
is the destruction of old buildings in the 
path of a large system of planned express- 
ways and in areas marked for urban re- 
development. As a result, literally thous- 
ands of families of lower economic status, 
a large majority of them Negro residents, 
have been forced to seek homes in hither- 
to segregated areas of the city. 

While overt friction has been virtually 
nonexistent, the unthinking and the ma- 
licious have tended to make a scapegoat 
of the Negro member of city council, 
Charterite Theodore M. Berry, the ex- 
tremely able chairman of council's finance 
committee and—for the past two years— 
vice mayor. 

As a specimen of what has been 
done along this line, here is a recent 
quotation from the columns of the Times 
Star’s political commentator, Ed Chapin: 

“No one can say that Cincinnati is race 
conscious. . . . For instance, if Mayor 
Charles P. Taft, City Manager C. A. 
Harrell and City Solicitor James Farrell 
were all out of town at the same time, 
Cincinnati would have a Negro mayor 
and city manager. .. . Vice Mayor Theo- 
dore Berry would be acting mayor and 
First Assistant City Solicitor William 
McClain would be city manager.” 

This sort of adroitly phrased, appar- 
ently innocent comment is, however, only 
a pale reflection of widespread word-of- 
mouth rumor-mongering to the effect that 
“if P.R. is retained, a Negro will be the 
next mayor.” 

The Faubus-Little Rock episode capped 
the climax, claiming front page headlines 
and stories daily throughout the final 
three weeks of the campaign. The vote 
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itself tells the rest of the story: In the 
white precincts, P.R. lost by more than 
two to one; in the Negro precincts P.R. 
was upheld by nearly four to one. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer and Times 
Star repeatedly blasted P.R., the En- 
quirer in particular using its front page 
in a fashion paid advertising space was 
powerless to counter. 

Both sides used television shows, TV 
and radio spots, newspaper advertising 
and publicity releases, and direct mail, 
as well as worker-circulated literature, 
extensively. While neither has filed its 
receipts-and-expenditures return at this 
time, it is estimated that the P.R. forces 
spent nearly $35,000 and the anti-P.R. 
group perhaps double that amount. 

Under the circumstances, Charter P.R. 
supporters, though greatly disappointed 
by the result, found no small measure of 
comfort in the fact that the pro-P.R. 
vote, 54,097, was 6,000 higher than the 
last time P.R. was attacked in a special 
election. 

The Charter group, with no pause for 
breath, has accepted the verdict and mo- 
bilized to fight the campaign for city 
council, the election for which under 
the new 9X ballot will be held Novem- 
ber 5. 

Should the election result in a one-sided 
Council replacing the five to four divi- 
sions of the past sixteen years, a move- 
ment to reinstate P.R. undoubtedly would 
materialize rather quickly. On the other 
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hand, should a balanced council result— 
a possibility since nominations had closed 
long before the P.R. repealer, with only 
eighteen candidates in the field, nine each 
for the two major groups—P.R. suppor- 
ters might be forced to bide their time 
pending development of the inevitably 
one-sided effects of the new ballot, pres- 
ently in use in no city of the country 
larger than Richmond, Virginia. 

Forest Frank, Executive Director 
Cincinnati City Charter Committee 


German P. R. Election 
Gives Clear Majority 


A clear parliamentary majority was 
won in the West German election on Sep- 
tember 16 by the Christian Democratic 
Union, Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s 
party. The election was widely hailed as 
showing a trend to a two-party system 
in Germany, as the Christian Democrats 
obtained 50.2 per cent of the vote and 
54.3 per cent of the parliamentary seats 
and their chief opponents, the Social 
Democrats, obtained 31.8 per cent of the 
votes and 34 per cent of the seats. 

Only two other parties, both of which 
have tended to align themselves in the 
past with Chancellor Adenauer’s govern- 
ment and against the Social Democrats, 
were able to secure any representation 
under the requirements of the modified 
proportional representation election. Two- 
fifths of the 497 seats are chosen on a 

(Continued on page 542) 


West GerMAN ELECTION, SEPTEMBER 16, 1957 


Party 


Votes Won 


Percent- 
age of 
Votes 


Christian Democratic Union 
Social Democratic 

Free Democratic 

Refugee 

German 

German Reich 

Federalist Union 

Others 


Totals 


14,998,754 


150,317 
29,885,946 


= 
ah 
Percent- 
Seats age of 
50.2 270 54.3 
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1,373,001 4.6 0 0 
1,006,350 3.4 17 3.4 
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Taxation and Finance 


Edited by Keith Willoughby 


Federal-State Action 
Committee Reports 


Maps Plans for Releasing 
Certain Taxes to States 


(THE proposals adopted by the Joint 

Federal-State Action Committee, ap- 
pointed by the President and the Gover- 
nors’ Conference, will be detailed in a 
report to be sent to President Eisenhower 
in time for incorporation in his January 
messages to Congress. They will also be 
presented to the executive committee of 
the Governors’ Conference at its Decem- 
ber meeting in the hope that they will in- 
fluence the governors’ messages to their 
own legislatures. 

Following a generally favorable initial 
response to President Eisenhower’s sug- 
gestion, in a speech to the Governors’ 
Conference in June, that a new effort be 
made to limit or reverse the present trend 
in federal-state relations, the committee 
was set up to bring top level officials of 
both sides together. Among the repre- 
sentatives of the federal government are 
Secretary of the Treasury Anderson, 
Howard Pyle, the President’s special as- 
sistant on intergovernmental relations, 
Health and Welfare Secretary Folsom 
and Secretary of Labor Mitchell. The 
governors’ side is made up of five Repub- 
lican and five Democratic state chief ex- 
ecutives, headed by Governor Dwinell of 
New Hampshire. 

At the committee’s first meeting in Sep- 
tember, a number of areas were mapped 
out for study by a group of experts from 
both sides. The staff concentrated on 
finding specific programs and tax reve- 
nues that could be considered for trans- 
fer from the federal government to the 
states. On October 4 and 5 the joint com- 
mittee met again to review the staff's 
recommendations. 


The federal representatives apparently 
were in general agreement with most of 
the experts’ report but the governors 
turned down the two chief proposals: 
that federal grants for school lunches, 
now running at about $160 million a year, 
be dropped, and that the federal share of 
old age assistance payments be cut by 
$100 million annually. 

Of the three proposals endorsed by the 
committee, only one, that federal funds 
for natural disaster relief be cut by about 
$18 million a year, seems likely to go 
through without much difficulty since an 
administrative order can do the job. The 
other two, federal assistance to water 
pollution control and aid to vocational 
education, which are currently running 
around $50 million and $40 million, re- 
spectively, may run into difficulties. 

To help marshall more support for the 
proposals, the joint committee recom- 
mended that the government turn over to 
the states, along with increased responsi- 
bility, some $150 million in federal 
revenues, which would be nearly one- 
third more than the aggregate cost of the 
three programs on their present scale. 
Earmarked for the transfer is a 40 per 
cent share of the tax on local telephone 
bills. The federal government would con- 
tinue to levy the present 10 per cent tax 
but would grant a credit of 40 per cent of 
that amount to telephone companies in 
states that levy a tax of their own. The 
federal tax would drop to 6 per cent after 
five years regardless of what action was 
taken by the states, but the interim ar- 
rangement would give them time to plan 
their programs and would make the ad- 
ditional revenues available when needed. 

Reduction of the disaster relief pro- 
gram, smallest of the lot, will probably 
go through in the near future, but opposi- 
tion to any other change is developing 
rapidly. Among the most vocal opponents 
are mayors of large cities, who fear, on 
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the basis of past experience, that the 
treatment they would receive from rural- 
dominated legislatures would be far less 
friendly than that which they are cur- 
rently getting from Washington. 
Members of the joint committee are 
going ahead with further plans. Mr. An- 
derson has announced he believes the fed- 
eral government is willing to give up 
the rest of the telephone tax, plus present 
taxes on admissions, safe deposit boxes, 
night club checks, coin-operated amuse- 
ment machines, bowling alleys and bil- 
liard and pool tables. These would give 
the states a total of nearly $400 million 
a year in additional revenues. To provide 
for the more distant future, a special joint 
technical committee was set up to study 
the desirability of increasing the states’ 
shares of tobacco and gift and estate 
taxes, which run into the billions. 


The joint committee’s members feel 
that they have made definite progress. At 
the very least, they contend, a further 
extension of the federal government's 
activities will now be less likely and, at 
best, the current publicity on the subject 
could arouse public opinion leading to 
real action within a few years. 


Indiana Eleventh State 
To Provide Withholding Tax 


The Federation of Tax Administrators 
reports that Indiana, which this year 
adopted a withholding income tax law, is 
the eleventh state to utilize this method 
of collecting taxes from its own residents. 
Oregon was the first, enacting a law 
applicable to both residents and nonresi- 
dents in 1948. The states that have fol- 
lowed, in addition to Indiana, are Ver- 
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mont, Delaware, Arizona, Colorado, Ken- 
tucky, Idaho, Maryland, Montana and 
Alabama. The District of Columbia also 
adopted a withholding tax law in 1956. 

Four states, California, Iowa, New 
York and Utah, withhold taxes from the 
incomes of nonresidents only. 


Tax Drives Distiller 
Operations Out of State 


The Brown-Forman Distillers Corpora- 
tion has announced the transfer of some 
operations out of Kentucky to avoid state 
taxes. The state production tax was 
doubled last year to ten cents a gallon 
and to offset part of this increase the 
company canceled plans to build a $1,500,- 
000 warehouse in the state, leasing in- 
stead a 100,000 barrel warehouse in 
neighboring Indiana. Through the change 
the company believes it will save an 
estimated $100,000 annually in taxes im- 
posed on whiskey stored during the 
aging process. 


Bill Permits Federal Agencies 
To Withhold Employees’ Tax 


A bill authorizing federal agencies to 
withhold municipal income taxes from 
salaries of their employees has been re- 
ferred to the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Passage of the legislation 
would help prevent avoidance of the 
taxes by federal employees and cut ad- 
ministrative expenses for cities in the 
five states, Colorado, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, where such taxes 
have been imposed. Hearings on the bill 
have already been held and it is expected 
to be reported favorably in the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 
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Citizen Action . 


Edited by Elsie S. Parker 


Citizens Pass 
on Bills 


Civic Club Participates 
in Legislative Process 


Epitor’s Nore.—The story below is 
adapted from an article appearing in 
the American Bar Association Journal 
for June 1957. Its author, Epwarp C. 
Forp, an attorney and assistant secre- 
tary of the Jones and Laughlin Cor- 
poration, is chairman of the committee 
of which he writes. 

R over 50 years the Legislative 

Committee of the Civic Club of Al- 

legheny County, Pennsylvania, has shown 
what a group of public spirited citizens 
can accomplish in promoting legislation 
for civic progress. The Civic Club is 
composed of many hundreds of men and 
women from all waiks of life. The pro- 
fessions, such as law, medicine and ac- 
countancy, are prominently represented 
in its membership. Members of the teach- 
ing profession, of the welfare agencies 
and of the business community also take 
an active part in its activities. The club’s 
financial support depends almost entirely 
on the modest dues of its many members. 
Its attitude on civic matters can therefore 
be expressed free of partisan bias or of 
debt to special interests. 

The Civic Club was organized in 1895 
in the day when Pittsburgh was more 
noted for its smoking furnaces and the 
tempo of its industrial life than for civic 
improvement. The club’s_ constitution 
stated as its objective “to promote by 
education and by organized nonpartisan 
effort a higher public spirit and a better 
social order.” This objective has con- 
tinued unchanged to the present day. 

The efforts of the club in the field of 
legislation began modestly. In 1897 the 
club suggested to the city council the en- 
actment of ordinances providing for the 


cleaning of sidewalks and for prohibit- 
ing fast riding and driving and the throw- 
ing of fruits and vegetables on the streets. 
At that time the club also began its 
advocacy of civil service reform to pro- 
vide a merit system in the state and mu- 
nicipal governments. 

In 1903 the club established a formal 
committee system for reviewing proposed 
legislation and making recommendations. 
This committee system with only minor 
changes is still followed. 

The legislative activities of the club 
are centered in a Legislative Committee, 
under which there are now twelve sub- 
committees to review legislation in special 
fields and to report their recommenda- 
tions to the Legislative Committee. These 
subcommittees review proposed state 
legislation pertaining to apportionment, 
conservation and roadside beauty, consti- 
tutional amendments, education, election 
laws, health, labor, major and minor ju- 
diciary, municipal government, stream 
pollution, taxation and welfare. 

Each member of the club may serve on 
the Legislative Committee and on any 
subcommittee or subcommittees which he 
or she may select. It is interesting to 
note that over 10 per cent of the mem- 
bership elects to serve on at least one. 
From time to time special committees are 
appointed to study bills of public interest 
or to draft a bill which the club believes 
would be in the public interest. 

Subcommittees are generally small. 
They are headed by chairmen selected 
because of their professional background 
or because of particular knowledge or 
interest in the subject matter. Each is en- 
couraged to recruit such additional club 
members as he believes might aid the 
subcommittee in its work. 

The Legislative Committee and the 
subcommittees are on a permanent basis. 
However, their real work begins when 
the Pennsylvania legislature goes into 
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session. Arrangements are made through 
a local legislator for the club to receive 
copies of all bills introduced in either 
house. The bills as received are scanned 
by the club staff and assigned to appro- 
priate subcommittees. The staff also 
sends to the subcommittee chairman such 
background information on the bill as is 
available in club headquarters. If the 
Legislative Committee has previously re- 
viewed a similar bill, the subcommittee 
chairman is informed of its previous 
action. But the club has not regarded 
consistency as such a virtue as to pre- 
clude it from reversing its stand in regard 
to any particular legislative proposal. 

The subcommittee chairman studies the 
bills as received and decides which merit 
consideration. As soon as the chairman 
feels he has sufficient bills of interest he 
calls a meeting of his subcommittee. 
Often proponents and opponents of a par- 
ticular proposal are invited to express 
their views. The subcommittee then 
makes its recommendations to the Legis- 
lative Committee. 


The Legislative Committee meets about 
once a week while the legislature is in 
session. The subcommittee chairman re- 
views with it bills studied by his sub- 
committee and gives to it the subcommit- 


tee recommendations. The Legislative 
Committee more frequently than not 
approves them. However, when it dis- 
agrees it refers the bill to the subcom- 
mittee for further study or the subcom- 
mittee is reversed by the Legislative 
Committee. 

The chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee reports its recommendation to the 
board of directors of the club. The board 
historically has usually approved recom- 
mendations. However, it sometimes re- 
turns bills to the committee for further 
study. The final action of the board of 
directors is regarded as the considered 
opinion of the club. 

The recommendation that a particular 
legislative proposal is “in the public in- 
terest” or is “not in the public interest” 
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is released to the club membership in 
periodic reports. The recommendation is 
also sent to the legislators representing 
Allegheny County in the Pennsylvania 
General Assembly and is released to the 
public through newspapers, radio and 
television. The club, however, refrains 
from any lobbying activities. It makes a 
concerted effort to bring its opinion to 
the attention of the legislature and to 
publicize its opinion. 

On occasion, proposed federal legisla- 
tion of special significance has been re- 
viewed. However, the club considers that 
its legislative efforts should be con- 
centrated in the field of state and local 
legislation where it can most effectively 
make its position known. 


Aided by Bar 

The Bar of Allegheny County has con- 
tributed much to the success of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the Civic Club. 
Through the years scores of local law- 
yers have served on the committee and 
subcommittees. The chairman of the 
Legislative Committee is usually a mem- 
ber of the local Bar. Certain subcom- 
mittees, such as those charged with the 
study of proposed constitutional amend- 
ments and proposed legislation pertain- 
ing to the major and minor judiciary, are 
generally headed and staffed by members 
of the local Bar. 

An interesting sidelight on the work 
of the Legislative Committee is the par- 
ticipation of political science students 
from local colleges and universities. The 
colleges and universities are invited to 
have their students attend the meetings 
of the committee and subcommittees. The 
students who have availed themselves of 
this opportunity have reported that they 
found participation a rewarding ex- 
perience. The members of the committees 
have been equally appreciative of the 
younger viewpoint. 

In the early years of the Legislative 
Committee’s existence it was concerned 
primarily with child labor and juvenile 
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court bills and with other social reforms 
considered radical at the time. In the 
early 1900s it vigorously advocated con- 
servation at both state and federal levels, 
compulsory education, betterment of fac- 
tory and other working conditions, parole 
and probation measures, medical inspec- 
tion in the public schools and tenement 
house laws. 


Interests Widened 

With the beginning of World War I, 
the scope of the committee’s interests 
widened. It became interested in a new 
charter for the city of Pittsburgh. 
Through its Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion of Government in Allegheny County, 
the club has conducted studies of plans 
for the consolidation of the functions of 
Allegheny County’s four cities, 78 bor- 
oughs and 47 townships in the interest 
of more efficient municipal administra- 
tion. The Legislative Committee has felt 
that the problems of Allegheny County 
and its various subdivisions can be dealt 
with most effectively at the local level. 
It has therefore been a vigorous advocate 
of “home rule” legislation under which 
local governing bodies would have more 
latitude in conducting their affairs. 

The committee has been especially in- 
terested in legislation concerning children. 
It has been active in its advocacy of bills 
to improve the educational opportunities 
of children, to provide special training 
for handicapped children, extension of 
kindergartens, adequate salaries for 
teachers and teacher tenure. A _ long- 
time goal of the club was the enactment 
of a lav ~roviding for a separate juvenile 
court ‘Negheny County in 1933. A 
bill dra by the Civic Club provided 
for the establishment of the first training 
school for delinquent boys in the county. 

The legislative activities of the Civic 
Club have contributed much in laying the 
groundwork for the civic renaissance 
which has occurred in Pittsburgh during 
the past decade. The necessity for smoke 
control was recognized at the first meet- 
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ing of the club in 1895. It sponsored a 
smoke control ordinance which as en- 
acted in 1906 was declared unconstitu- 
tional. However, the club continued to 
urge effective smoke control regulations. 
These efforts met with success in 1941 
when’ Pittsburgh enacted an effective 
smoke control ordinance. In 1943 the club 
drafted and had presented to the legisla- 
ture an act to permit Allegheny County 
to enact smoke control regulations. The 
act was passed and the regulations en- 
acted. The Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County smoke control regulations have 
been responsible for changing Pittsburgh 
from what was once known as the 
“Smoky City” to one of the cleanest and 
most attractive metropolitan areas in 
the nation. 

In the field of water pollution abate- 
ment the club long was an advocate of 
the Ohio River Valley Compact through 
which the eight states in the Ohio River 
drainage basin would cooperate in con- 
trolling water pollution. Despite intense 
opposition of various interests this com- 
pact finally became an actuality at the 
end of World War II. 

The Legislative Committee has sup- 
ported efforts to regulate the erection 
and maintenance of billboards. It has 
sponsored measures to promote roadside 
beauty and to improve traffic and transit 
facilities. It has advocated improved 
health services and better recreational 
facilities. In line with the aims of the 
club the committee has at all times sought 
to promote the physical improvement and 
cultural advancement of Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny County. 


Civic Groups 
Support Candidates 


Citizens Organized for Responsible 
Government, a newly formed group 
covering Minneapolis and Hennipen 
County, is a nonpartisan county-wide as- 
sociation of individuals “concerned with 
raising the standards of government” 
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within the county. Its primary activity is 
“to search out excellently qualified candi- 
dates and give them campaign support 
regardless of political party.” CORG’s 
first activity was in the 1957 Minneapolis 
elections. According to its brochure: 

“The organization endorsed five candi- 
dates and provided them with limited 
funds and professional campaign advice, 
with no strings attached. Two of the five 
had been associated in national politics 
with the Republican party, one was an 
independent, two had been Democrats. 
All five were supported solely on the 
basis of their personal qualifications for 
offices in question. Four were elected.” 

The City Manager League of Toledo, 
dormant for some years, has been re- 
organized with one of its chief aims the 
support of good candidates for election 
to the city council. In addition to sup- 
porting its slate in the November elec- 
tions, the organization has been working 
for the retention of the council-manager 
plan—the question having been placed 
on the ballot by the city council. 

As it has done for many years, the 
City Charter Committee of Cincinnati 
will support a slate of nine for election 
to the city council at the November elec- 
tion. Among many other activities, the 
organization plans a candidates’ luncheon. 

Other groups working actively for the 
election of candidates in November in- 
clude the Cambridge (Massachusetts) 
Civic Association and the Citizens Plan 
“E” Association of Worcester (Massa- 
chusetts ) . 

The All Huntington (West Virginia) 
Association elected its entire slate of 
seven candidates at the councilmanic elec- 
tion held in August. The new council, 
which took office in September, will place 
in operation a council-manager charter 
adopted by the voters in April. 

Good Government Associates, a citizen 
group in Ketchikan, Alaska, supported a 
slate of candidates running in the October 
1 election for mayor, city council and 
other municipal offices. 
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The council-manager form of govern- 
ment received an overwhelming endorse- 
ment at the polls in Newport, Rhode 
Island, in the September election. All 
seven candidates chosen for the city coun- 
cil are supporters of the manager plan, 
which was adopted by Newport in 1952. 


Classes in Politics 


The Philadelphia Committee of Seventy 
conducted classes this fall to “help dispel 
political ignorance and encourage partici- 
pation in politics.” It developed a twelve- 
hour course—six evenings of two hours 
each—for which there was no charge. 
The committee furnished all necessary 
materials. 

Those attending the classes met im- 
portant leaders from the Republican and 
Democratic parties, who answered ques- 
tions on policy, platforms, campaign tech- 
niques and fund raising. Members were 
shown how political policy is determined, 
how nomination petitions are secured and 
filed and how campaigns are conducted. 


New Publications 


Our Metropolitan County—A Study 
of Local Governments in Kent County, 
Michigan, (61 pages) is the second edi- 
tion of this excellent survey made by 
the League of Women Voters of Grand 
Rapids. The county, cities, townships, 
villages and school districts are all de- 
scribed with particular emphasis on the 
metropolitan area problems of a fast- 
growing community with many overlap- 
ping jurisdictions. 

Citizenship and Service—Practicing 
Citizenship in Out-of-Class Activities, by 
Arnold R. Meier, Florence D. Cleary and 
Alice M. Davis, has been published by 
Wayne University Press, Detroit. 
Twelve pages, the pamphlets may be 
purchased for 50 cents with discounts on 
quantity orders. 

Greater Citizen Participation in Gov- 
ernment (twelve pages), by Frank C. 
Moore, is the Third Annual Wherrett 
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Lecture on Local Government, published 
by the Institute of Local Government at 
the University of Pittsburgh. Copies are 
$1.00 each plus three cents sales tax. 

This Is Greenburgh (50 pages) is “a 
guide to the government and institutions 
of the unincorporated area of the town 
of Greenburgh” (New York) and has 
been published by the League of Women 
Voters of that community. Price is 75 
cents. 

The Government of the City of Buffalo 
(107 pages, one dollar) has been written 
and published by the League of Women 
Voters of that city. It is made in loose- 
leaf form in order that revised sheets 
may be sent to purchasers to keep the 
volume up to date. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATION 
(Continued from page 535) 
single-member district basis and the re- 
mainder are distributed to party lists in 
such a manner as to make total represen- 
tation proportional to votes cast. Only 
parties obtaining either a vote in excess 
of 5 per cent of the poll or at least one 
of the district seats are entitled to share 
in the proportional stage of the election. 


The Free Democrats obtained 7.7 per 
cent of the votes and 41 seats (8.2 per 
cent). The German party obtained only 
3.4 per cent of the votes but, because it 
succeeded in obtaining a district seat, it 
received a total of 17 seats (3.4 per cent). 
The Refugee party, however, failed to 
obtain a district seat and its 1,373,001 
votes (4.6 per cent) were just short of 
the 5 per cent requirement, so that for 
the first time it failed to obtain repre- 
sentation. Two still smaller parties and 
five minuscule groups presented tickets 
but obtained no seats. 

Not only the Christian Democrats but 
also the next two largest parties gained 
seats in the election. The Christian 
Democrats gained 17 seats to transform 
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a bare majority into a more comfortable 
preponderance. The Social Democrats 
gained sixteen seats and the Free Demo- 
crats six. 

Almost 30 million valid votes were 
cast; 88.2 per cent of the more than 35 
million registered voters went to the polls. 
The results of the election are sum- 
marized in the accompanying table. (See 
page 535.) 


Gibraltar May Extend 
Use of P. R. 


A select committee has been appointed 
by the Gibraltar Legislative Council to 
consider using the same system of elec- 
tion, Hare system of proportional rep- 
resentation, for the Gibraltar city council 
as is used to elect the Legislative Council 
of the colony. In 1956 the majority 
party, known as the Association for the 
Advancement of Civil Rights, obtained 
four out of seven places on the Legisla- 
tive Council by P.R. but in the city 
council, elected by the same single con- 
stituency three months later, under a 
limited vote system in which each voter 
marks four Xs although seven are to be 
chosen, it managed to obtain five out of 
seven places by organizing the “spread” 
of the votes of its supporters, according 
to a report by the Proportional Repre- 
sentation Society of Great Britain. 


P. R. League to Meet 
in Cleveland 


The Proportional Representation 
League will hold its annual meeting at 
a breakfast on Tuesday, November 19, 
at 7:45 A.M. The meeting will be at the 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland, Ohio, in con- 
nection with the National Municipal 
League’s National Conference on Govy- 
ernment, November 17-20. In addition 
to the election of officers there will be a 
discussion of P.R., including the results 
of the votes on the question of repeal in 
Cincinnati, Cambridge and Lowell. 
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Researcher’s Digest. 


. - Edited by Thor Swanson 


New York Studies 
Basic Law 


Constitutional Commission 
Conducts Research, Hearings 


(THE Second Interim Report of the 

New York Temporary State Com- 
mission on the Constitutional Conven- 
tion (Legislative Document (1957), No. 
57, 58 pages) reports (1) the undertak- 
ing of an extensive research program on 
the New York constitution and (2) the 
results of a series of statewide public 
hearings on the document. 

A series of background studies cover- 
ing every area of the constitution is be- 
ing conducted by consultants under the 
supervision of the commission and its 
staff. This research is intended to pro- 
vide a comprehensive background for use 
of the public, the legislature, the governor 
and constitutional convention members if 
a convention is authorized. If no con- 
vention is voted, these descriptive and 
analytical studies will be useful to the 
public and the legislature for considera- 
tion of constitutional change through the 
amending process. 

The commission has grouped these re- 
search projects under ten major head- 
ings: Compilation of the constitutions of 
the states, the United States and its ter- 
ritories; background studies in local gov- 
ernment; background studies in state 
government; study of the problem of 
simplification of the New York constitu- 
tion; background studies on civil service, 
public officers and retirement; back- 
ground studies on civil defense and the 
military; background studies on natural 
resources and economic development; 
background studies on education, health 
and welfare, and labor and employment; 
background studies on the bill of rights, 
suffrage and elections, and revision and 


amendment; background studies on taxa- 
tion and finance. 

At a series of public hearings in 
Buffalo, Albany and New York City in 
June, some 80 organizations and indi- 
viduals offered testimony. Approximately 
200 specific proposals or recommenda- 
tions for study, looking toward constitu- 
tional change, have been made. 

The Second Interim Report compre- 
hensively summarizes the suggestions 
made to the commission. These proposals 
involve every article of the constitution. 
The principal areas of interest are: 
(1) Local government home rule, metro- 
politan area problems, state responsibility 
for local government; (2) the legislature 
—apportionment of seats, legislative or- 
ganization and procedures; (3) state ad- 
ministrative organization; (4) state and 
local finance including school finance; 
and (5) simplification of the constitution. 


Survey West Virginia 
Executive Board 


The Board of Public Works—West 
Virginia’s Plural Executive, by W. W. 
Kaempfer, (Morgantown, Bureau for 
Government Research, West Virginia 
University, 1957, 124 pages) reports on 
that institution’s historical development 
and contemporary position and makes 
some observations on its future. 

Operating continuously since 1816, the 
Board of Public Works has shifted from 
the functions its name suggests to that of 
general fiscal management. Currently its 
responsibilities include budgeting, ex- 
penditure control, investment of funds, 
taxation, accounting and utility assess- 
ment; it also exercises some control over 
the personnel function. Members of the 
board include all elective constitutional 
officers. 

Not a full-time executive, the board 
acts as a committee which reviews and 
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then grants or withholds approval of 
tentative decisions prepared by other 
agencies, relying especially on the budget 
director. Endorsement of a _ proposal 
means the assumption of as much respon- 
sibility for it as a collegiate body may 
assume. 

The representatives on the board who 
are members of the functional depart- 
ments have strong feelings of partiality 
to their own functions and clienteles, 
which makes coordination difficult. Par- 
ticular problems are apparent with the 
superintendent of schools. The board’s 
processes, however, compel a_ certain 
amount of cooperation among the elec- 
tive officers independent of the governor. 

With respect to its future usefulness, 
the author concludes: “The board is justi- 
fied as an agency that reconciles some 
of the features of the constitutional offices 
and carries the chief functional result, 
the budget, over into executive-legisla- 
tive relations. In this capacity, it is justi- 
fied only for significant government-wide 
purposes, historically in the field of gen- 
eral fiscal management. .. . 

“If West Virginia state government is 
not to stagnate, perpetuating its faults 
as well as its virtues, the Board of Public 
Works will eventually be modified or 
even abolished. Removing the special- 
interest representatives from both elec- 
tive status and membership on the plural 
executive is an obvious first step.” 


New Research 
Bimonthly Makes Bow 


A new publication of interest to re- 
searchers in politics has made its debut 
in PROD (Political Research: Organi- 
zation and Design) An Informal News- 
letter of Research Ideas. 

In its own words: “PROD collects and 
circulates among its readers the ideas of 
political and behavioral scientists about 
researches that might advance man’s 
knowledge of political behavior. PROD’s 
‘articles’ describe a ‘significant’ problem, 
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present a design for ‘solving’ it and esti- 
mate what might be the results of the 
study. The problems may be of small or 
large scope, the solution sought may be 
partial or definitive, and the results might 
be wrongly guessed. PROD is more a 
free expression of what may be promis- 
ing inquiries than it is a medium for 
elaborate designs, research memoranda 
or reports of completed work.” 

The initial September 1957 issue, for 
example, includes research proposals re- 
lating to depth interviews on the personal 
meanings of politics, innovation curves 
in the study of politics, the relation of 
certain personality dynamics to levels of 
political interest and action, voters’ in- 
formation on candidates in primaries, 
legislative apportionment, and local poli- 
tics and leadership in European democra- 
cies. 

Persons with research proposals are 
invited to submit contributions of from 
150 to 1,500 words. Papers and inquiries 
may be submitted to Alfred de Grazia, 
306 Nassau Street, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 

Annual subscription rates for the new 
bimonthly are as follows: academic, 
$2.00; educational institutions, $3.00; 
and commercial, $10.00. 


Absenteeism in New Hampshire 
Legislature Tallied 


In the course of New Hampshire’s 1957 
93-day legislative session, 258 of the 397 
members of the lower house were absent 
a total of 2,844 man-days, according to 
the September New Hampshire Tax- 


payer. Sessions of the General Court 
were held three days a week. Less than 
35 per cent of the total members “> had 
perfect attendance records whi.c the 
balance were absent from daily sessions 
for periods from one to 85 days. 
Thirty-five members were absent a 
total of 388 days because of illness; 26 
amassed a total of 382 days of absentee- 
ism for business reasons. The balance of 


the delinquents offered no excuses for 
their absences of from one to 85 days, 
for a total of 2,074 days. 

The 24 members of the State Senate 
missed only 40 man-days of the session. 
Twenty-six of those absences were be- 
cause of illness. Unexplained absences 
of individual members of the Senate in no 
case, with one exception, exceeded two 
days. 


Pennsylvania Provides 
Home Rule Charter Guide 


A New Charter? A Guide to Act 399, 
the Optional Third Class City Charter 
Law, by Sidney Wise (Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Affairs, Department of Internal 
Affairs, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg, 1957, 27 pages) shows how 
the 47 third class Pennsylvania cities may 
secure either the mayor-council plan or 
the council-manager plan. Enabling legis- 
lation passed this year makes it possible 
for cities in the “under 135,000” popula- 
tion class to take advantage of a 1922 
home rule amendment, formerly non-self- 
executing so far as third class cities are 
concerned. 

This pamphlet explains on a step-by- 
step basis the procedures to be followed 
in getting a new charter. It also analyzes 
the merits claimed by proponents of the 
optional charters which may be adopted 
under the act. 


Compile Intergovernmental 
Cooperation Statutes 


In Selected Areas of Intergovernmental 
Cooperation (Harrisburg, Department of 
Internal Affairs, Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, August 1957, 46 pages) Sidney 
Wise has compiled the code provisions 
and statutes which permit interjurisdic- 
tional agreements among Pennsylvania 
cities, boroughs and townships. Under 
the laws cited in this publication, politi- 
cal subdivisions may contract with ad- 
joining communities to undertake co- 
operatively services for their mutual 
benefit. 
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A grant of power, significantly placed 
first among the statutes permitting joint 
undertakings, is the general cooperation 
law. Under the statute, any two or more 
cities of the third class, boroughs, towns 
or townships, may join in the exercise 
of functions which each could do alone. 
Costs are allocated “on an equitable 
basis.” Personnel may be hired jointly. 


Statutes presented allow local jurisdic- 
tions to cooperate on such diverse matters 
as operating airports, writing county 
histories, operating sewage treatment 
works and erecting soldiers and sailors 
monuments. 


Publish Transportation 
Conference Papers 


Six papers presented at a meeting of 
the Princeton University Conference, 
April 30 and May 1, 1957, have been 
printed in Urban Development and Urban 
Transportation (Princeton, New Jersey, 
Princeton University, 1957, 62 pages). 
Included are “Recent Trends in Urbani- 
zation” by Gerald Breese, “Urban Trans- 
portation” by Wilfred Owen, “Industrial 
Location Trends and Their Effect on 
Urban Areas” by B. Raymond Sayer, 
“Effects of Industrial Location Trends 
on Urban Transportation Facilities” by 
Earl E. Kearns, “Commercial Location 
Trends and Their Effect on Urban 
Areas” by Larry Smith and “Urban 
Transportation Tomorrow” by Frank W. 
Herring. 

The papers consider the present state 
of urban development and urban trans- 
portation, factors conditioning the shifts 
taking place, and the prospects for order- 
ly accommodation of urban transporta- 
tion needs in the future. 


Bill Drafting Manual 
Brought Up to Date 
The Kentucky Legislative Research 
Commission has published a second edi- 
tion of its Bill Drafting Manual for the 
(Continued on page 550) 
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Books in Review 


Municipal Law 


Municipat Law. By Charles S. Rhyne. 
Washington 6, D.C., National Institute 
of Municipal Law Officers, 1957. xxi, 
1125 pp. $22.50. 

This is by far the most useful compen- 
dium of municipal law published in re- 
cent years. The author, who is one of 
the most experienced municipal attorneys 
in the country, has concentrated in a 
single volume the entire vast area of law 
relating to the complex problems of mu- 
nicipalities. The topics range from merry- 
go-rounds to metropolitan areas, from 
annexation to radio antennae, from home 
rule to the regulation of parking on 
private streets, and from taxation of 


turkey brooders to aesthetic considera- 
tions in zoning. 

The text deals in detail with the basic 
law of municipal finance and taxation. It 
describes the manner in which, under the 
law, a municipality gets itself into debt 


and how it gets out. A multitude of con- 
tract law questions are succinctly dealt 
with and the growing body of special law 
arising out of the new areas of municipal 
endeavor—urban redevelopment, slum 
clearance, interurban agreements, city- 
federal aid and cooperation—is stated 
with maximum information and a mini- 
mum of obscure legal terminology. 

For the busy municipal law officer, this 
volume is a highly useful desk book 
through the use of which he can answer 
the multitude of telephone requests for 
quick opinions which give many of his 
days a nightmarish quality. It is an in- 
dispensible reference book for the 
harassed municipal officials of small com- 
munities which cannot afford the services 
of a full-time legal staff. Finally, it pro- 
vides an essential adjunct to the library 
of the political scientist who too often 
overlooks the actualities of the day-to-day 
government of municipalities and is little 
aware of the legal complexities under 
which they operate and the multitude of 


activities in which they are engaged. A 
comprehensive index leads the user quick- 
ly to the material in which he is in- 
terested and abundant footnotes support 
the text with references providing an 
easy avenue to further detailed research. 

As one who has engaged in the prac- 
tice of municipal law for many years, the 
reviewer is only too well acquainted with 
the vast quantity of material which has 
been written on the law controlling mu- 
nicipalities. He remembers the early days 
when at the outset of examining into a 
question of municipal law, he was con- 
fronted with a veritable forest of legal 
encyclopedias, twenty-volume texts and 
special literature and invited to choose a 
means of approaching the problem. The 
value of the book which Charles S. 
Rhyne has prepared is that it provides 
at least a good starting place and in many 
cases an authoritative answer for almost 
any municipal law question. 

Mr. Rhyne has brought to this text his 
vast and varied experience in the field 
of local government law. As _ general 
counsel to the National Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Law Officers he has seen almost 
every aspect of the work of those upon 
whose legal advice the municipalities de- 
pend. This stout volume _ represents 
twenty years of working life in the spe- 
cial field of municipal law. In preparing 
Municipal Law, Mr. Rhyne has per- 
formed a most useful and appreciated 
service to all interested in the law of 
municipalities. 

W. Bernarp RICHLAND 
Law Department, New York City 


Politics 


Gornc Into Poxttics. A Guide for Citi- 
zens. By Robert E. Merriam and Rachel 
M. Goetz. New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1957. viii, 216 pp. $2.50. 

This volume, written under a grant by 
the Falk Foundation, begins with an au- 
thoritative narrative of Merriam’s 1955 
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campaign for mayor of Chicago, an epic 
battle in an unwieldy constituency, con- 
stituting a valuable contribution to the 
slender literature of municipal politics but 
non-typical—there are only a score of 
such battlegrounds and still fewer such 
battles. 

The rest of the book is a comprehen- 
sive catalogue of all the primitive things 
a beginner in politics is due to encounter 
if he enlists to make himself a part of the 
political process in the precinct and the 
party of his choice and attempts to throw 
his weight and become something more 
than a bewildered novice. 


Municipal Government 

INTRODUCTION TO MUNICIPAL GOVERN- 
MENT AND ADMINISTRATION. (Second 
Edition.) By Arthur W. Bromage. New 
York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1957. x, 579 pp. $6.50. 

This is a second edition of the author’s 
1950 work under the same title, which we 
warmly praised in these columns in May 
1950. Although diminished by 110 pages, 
it is elaborated at important points to 
deal with recent events and trends. 

Designed as a one-semester college 
text, it is nevertheless good reading for 
any citizen or editor who gets into urban 
affairs and looks for up-to-date orienta- 
tion on city procedures as well as munici- 


pal structure. 
R.S.C. 


Urban Fringe 


Tue Ursan- Frince Prostem: 
TIONS UNDER MICHIGAN Law. By Ralph 
T. Jans. Ann Arbor, University of Mich- 
igan, Institute of Public Administration, 
Bureau of Government, 1957. 57 pp. 
$1.50. 

Rapid industrial growth and corre- 
spondingly rapid population development 
have combined in Michigan to produce 
some very acute urban fringe problems. 
Like most other states having such prob- 
lems, state laws that have been designed 
from time to time to cope with them are 
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hopelessly scattered through many vol- 
umes of compiled laws and annotated 
statutes. Bringing these statutes to- 
gether and explaining them in a clear and 
simple fashion is no easy task. But Mr. 
Jans has tackled the problem and come 
up with a thorough-going, easy-to-read 
handbook on solutions possible under 
Michigan law. His pamphlet will un- 
doubtedly be widely used in Michigan 
and it may well serve as a model for 
similar publications in other _ states 
wrestling with urban fringe problems. 
W. Conant 


Additional Books 
and Pamphlets 


Accounting 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD GOVERN- 
MENTAL ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 
Institute, April 29-30, 1957. Austin, 
University of Texas, Institute of Public 
Affairs, 1957. 60 pp. 


Annexation 


NoTTINGHAM-TECUMSEH AREA AN- 
NEXATION. Financial Considerations to 
the City of Syracuse. Syracuse, New 
York, Bureau of Municipal Research, 
1957. 37 pp. Tables. 


Code of Ethics 


A Cope or Eruics ror STATE OFFICERS 
AND Emp oyees. A Report to the 55th 
Legislature. Austin, Texas Legislative 
Council, December 1956. 80 pp 


Construction 
Construction Copes. A Guide for 
Arkansas Cities. By John Voorhees. 
Fayetteville, University of Arkansas, 
City Planning Division, Bureau of State 
and Local Government, 1957. 18 pp. 


Debt 


Tue Errect oF Recent Decisions oF 
THE Unitep States SupreME Court 
Upon STATE AND Municrpat Bonps. By 
David M. Wood. (Address before the 
Municipal Forum of New York, April 
26, 1957.) New York, the Forum, 1957. 
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11 pp. 50 cents. (Apply E. A. Mintkeski, 
The Port of New York Authority, 111 
8th Avenue, New York 11.) 

MunicrpaL 
AND Portentiats. By Edward B. Burr. 
(Address before the Municipal Forum 
of New York, May 24, 1957.) New 
York, the Forum, 1957. 12 pp. (Apply 
E. A. Mintkeski, The Port of New York 
Authority, 111 8th Avenue, New York 
11.) 

MunictpaL Dest ADMINISTRATION IN 
A Pertop oF Ristnc INTEREST RATEs. 
51st Annual Conference Proceedings, 
Saint Paul, 1957. Chicago 37, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association of the 
United States and Canada, Municipal 
Finance, August 1957. 60 pp. 50 cents. 

Directories 

Drrectory OF MICHIGAN MUNICIPAL 
Orrictats 1957-1958. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan Municipal League, 1957. 76 
pp. $3.50. 

Directory OF MINNESOTA MUNICIPAL 
Orricrats. 833 Cities and Villages. Min- 
neapolis 14, League of Minnesota Munici- 
palities, 1957. 40 pp. $5.00. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUNICIPAL MANUAL 
1957. Boston 15, Boston University, 
Bureau of Public Administration, 1957. 
132 pp. $10. (Apply Fred L. Tower 
Companies, 335 Forest Avenue, Portland, 
Maine. ) 

Unitep States GovERNMENT ORGANI- 
ZATION MANUAL 1957-58. Revised as of 
June 1, 1957. Washington 25, D.C., Gen- 
eral Services Administration, National 
Archives and Records Service, Federal 
Register Division, 1957. v, 778 pp. $1.50. 
(Apply Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.) 

Industry 

Tue Impact oF INnpUSTRY IN A 
SoutHERN Rurat County. Changes in 
Road Use, Travel Habits and Socio- 
Economic Characteristics in Charlotte 
County, Virginia, Five Years After the 
Establishment of a New Manufacturing 
Plant. Charlottesville, University of 
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Virginia, Bureau of Population and Eco- 
nomic Research, in cooperation with the 
Virginia Department of Highways, Divi- 
sion of Traffic and Planning, and the 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, 1956. 
257 pp. 
Mental Health 

HuMAN ProsieMs oF A STaTE MENTAL 
Hospitrat. A _ Penetrating Three-Year 
Study Showing How a State Mental 
Hospital's Social Organization can Hinder 
the Treatment of Mental IlIness—with 
Recommended Changes to Overcome Dis- 
advantages. By Ivan Belknap. New York, 
Blakiston Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1956. xvi, 277 pp. $5.50. 


Metropolitan Areas 

CHANGING PROBLEMS AND LINES OF 
Atrack. Growth and the Problems of 
Government in the Metropolitan Areas 
of the U.S.A. By Luther Gulick. 
Washington, D.C., Governmental Affairs 
Institute, 1957. 33 pp. 

FiscaL ASPECTS OF METROPOLITAN 
REGIONAL DevELOPMENT. Princeton, New 
Jersey, Tax Institute, Tax Policy, June- 
July 1957. 16 pp. 50 cents. 


Municipal Government 

ANNUAL Report, Executive Secretary, 
Association of Washington Cities, 1956- 
1957. By Chester Biesen. Seattle 5, Uni- 
versity of Washington, 1957. 22 pp. Illus. 

1957-58 CALENDAR OF Duties For CIty 
Orrictats. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina, Institute of Government, 
1957. 12 pp. 

23xrp ANNUAL CONVENTION, ASSOCIA- 
TION OF WASHINGTON Cities. Belling- 
ham, June 6-7, 1957. Resumé; Statement 
of Policy 1957-1958; Special Resolutions ; 
Registration, by City and by Position. 
Seattle 5, University of Washington, 
Bureau of Governmental Research and 
Services in cooperation with the Associa- 
tion of Washington Cities, July 1957. 


24 pp. 
Salaries 
COMPENSATION oF CouNTY OFFICIALS. 
Revised Salary Schedules for Eight 


1957] 


Elective Officials in 101 Counties. To- 
peka, Kansas Legislative Council, Re- 
search Department, December 1956. 
61 pp. 

County Saaries. Report to Ninety- 
Eighth Legislature. Augusta, Maine 
Legislative Research Committee, 1957. 
85 pp. 

IowA MuvuwnicrpaAL Sararies 1957. 
Iowa City, State University of Iowa, In- 
stitute of Public Affairs, in cooperation 
with the League of Iowa Municipalities, 
1957. 31 pp. 


School Districts 

Scuoot District REORGANIZATION. 
Policies and Procedures. By C. O. Fitz- 
water. Washington, D.C., U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Office of Education, 1957. ix, 321 pp. 
$1.75. (Apply U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C.) 

Wuat ts A Scuoor District. Seattle, 
Washington State Research Council, 
1957. 24 pp. 


Special Assessments 
SPECIAL ASSESSMENT FINANCING. 
Chicago, Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation of the United States and 
Canada, Municipal Finance, May 1957. 
31 pp. 50 cents. 


Streets and Highways 

FINANCIAL PLANNING FOR AN Ex- 
PANDED Highway Procram. By G. P. 
St. Clair and T. R. Todd. (Reprinted 
from Highway Research Board Proceed- 
ings, Vol. 35, 1956.) Washington, D.C., 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Public Roads, 1956. 15 pp. 

Hicuway Licutinc. Washington 6, 
D.C., American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion, 1957. 11 pp. 50 cents. 

A ProcraM For Texas Hicnways. A 
Report to the Texas Highway Commis- 
sion. Austin, Texas Research League, 
1957. 130 pp. 

Surveys 
Satine Community Area. Economic 
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Analysis of Land Use and Governmental 
Services. A Case Study. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, Washtenaw County Planning 
Commission, 1956. 89 pp. 


Taxation and Finance 

Are New ResmpenTIAL AREAS A TAX 
Liapitity. The Financial Impact on the 
City of Annexing Subdivisions. A Re- 
port to the Greensboro City Counci!. By 
George H. Esser, Jr. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Institute of 
Government, December 1956. 36 pp. $1.00. 

CoMPENDIUM OF City GOVERNMENT 
Finances InN 1956. Washington, D.C., 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, 1957. vi, 147 pp. 75 cents. 
(Apply Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.) 

An INvENTORY OF SpEcCIAL FuNps 
WITHIN THE STATE Treasury. A Re- 
port to the 55th Legislature. Austin, 
Texas Legislative Council, December 
1956. 317 pp. 

Locat Tax Lectstation 1n 1955 anp 
1956. Princeton, New Jersey, Tax Insti- 
tute, Tax Policy, April-May 1957. 12 pp. 
50 cents. 

LovIsIANA STATE TAx HANDBOOK 
1956. Baton Rouge, Public Affairs Re- 
search Council of Louisiana, 1956. 127 pp. 
$1.00. 

Survey oF FINANCES OF MUNICIPALI- 
TIES IN Harris County. 1956 Fiscal 
Year. Houston 2, Texas, Tax Research 
Association, 1957. 15 pp. Tables. 

TAXATION FoR GrowTH. By J. Cameron 
Thomson. New York 22, Committee for 
Economic Development, 1957. 20 pp. 20 
cents. 

Tue Tax Burpen RELATION TO 
NaTIONAL INCOME AND Propuct. New 
York 20, Tax Foundation, 1957. 24 pp. 

Tax Rates Vircinta Cities. A 
Compilation of Tax Rates and Service 
Charges Levied by Virginia Cities. By 
J. Walter Stoneham. Richmond 19, 
League of Virginia Municipalities, and 
Charlottesville, University of Virginia, 
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Bureau of Public Administration, 1957. 
27 pp. 
Textbooks 

City GovERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
States. (Third Edition.) By Charles M. 
Kneier. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1957. vii, 611 pp. $6.50. 

GOVERNMENT IN America. Our In- 
herited Values. Our Expectations of Gov- 
ernment. Our Political Instruments. Our 
National Instruments. Our State Instru- 
ments. Our Local Instruments. Our Ob- 
ligations as Citizens. By Stephen K. 
Bailey, Howard D. Samuel, Sidney Bald- 
win. New York, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1957. ix, 587 pp. Illus. $6.50. 


Traffic Safety 

A Bivueprint For Errective 
Sarety Action. Chicago 11, Kiwanis 
International, International Committee 
on Public and Business Affairs, 1957. 
16 pp. 

Fitms. Catalog of Traffic Safety Mo- 
tion Pictures. East Lansing, Michigan 
State University, Highway Traffic Safety 
Center and Audio-Visual Center, 1957. 
27 pp. 

Transit 

METROPOLITAN Rapip TRANSIT SURVEY. 
Report of the Project Director to the 
Metropolitan Rapid Transit Commission. 
New York 6, The Commission, 1957. 
52 pp. 

Trust Funds 

INVESTMENT Portcy oF MINNESOTA 
Trust Funps. By Alek A. Rozental. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 
School of Business Administration, 1956. 
105 pp. 


RESEARCHER’S DIGEST 
(Continued from page 545) 
Kentucky General Assembly (Frankfort, 
August 1957, 40 pages). Not concerned 
with the substance of legislation, it is in- 
tended to help the legislator become fa- 
miliar with the form, style and language 
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of bills and resolutions and to consider 
them in relation to existing statutes and 
constitutional provisions. 


Alaska Legislative Council 
Assigned Tasks 


The Alaskan Legislative Council has 
been authorized to (1) investigate the 
authority of the territorial legislature to 
grant home rule to municipalities and (2) 
to study and propose a plan for reorgani- 
zation of the administrative branch of the 
territorial! government. The council is 
required to report on both at the next 
session of the legislature. 


With Tax, Research Agencies 


At its annual Conference in Chicago 
the Governmental Research Association 
elected the following officers for 1958: 
President, Richard A. Atkins, Syracuse 
Governmental Research Bureau; vice 
president, Val C. Mogensen, Bureau of 
Governmental Research, New Orleans; 
trustees, Alvin A. Burger, Texas Re- 
search League; Raymond A. Kimball, 
Colorado Public Expenditure Council; 
David H. Kurtzman, Western Division, 
Pennsylvania Economy League; John P. 
Reynolds, Wisconsin Taxpayers Alliance; 
Hubert W. Stone, Connecticut Public 
Expenditure Council. 


The Tax Institute will hold a sympo- 
sium on Income Tax Differentials No- 
vember 21 and 22 at Princeton Inn, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

The Washington State Research Coun- 
cil summarizes trends in Washington 
school district reorganization in its Sep- 
tember 12 Journal. From 1,323 districts 
in 1941, the number was reduced to 672 
in 1946 and to 481 in 1957. Most school 
consolidations occurred during periods 
when reorganization decisions could 
follow favorable votes over the entire 
area concerned, and few when favorable 
approval was required in each district 
voting. 


Week’s Show Celebrates Award 


In a week-long celebration featuring 
a glittering night parade, a pageant 
“The Springfield Story,” a Marine am- 
phibious landing and many other events, 
Springfield, Missouri, reminded _ the 
world that it had been the proud recipi- 
ent of a coveted All-America City Award 
earlier this year. 

All of the eleven cities sharing top 
honors in the 1956 All-America Cities 
contest staged celebrations last January 
and February, but Springfield contented 
itself then with a banquet and planned 
“the real show” in September. 

And a real show it was! An esti- 
mated 40,000 persons turned out the 
first night to witness an illuminated float 
parade, the kick-off event. The follow- 
ing day a local Marine unit staged a 
mock amphibious landing at nearby 
Lake Springfield. Monday was opening 
night for “The Springfield Story,” a 
spectacular outdoor show with a cast of 


more than 600 persons, repeated each 
night for a week. 

Other events included the selection of 
an All-America Celebration queen, fire- 
works displays, a quiz show, an old- 
fashioned street bazaar and special All- 
America Sales in local stores. 


The All-America City Awards are 
jointly sponsored by the National Mu- 
nicipal League and Look Magazine. The 
awards are presented annually to eleven 
cities whose citizens have carried out a 
significant project of civic betterment. 
Springfield won an award in 1956 after 
its citizens improved the city charter 
and strengthened the administration. 


All-America Finalists 

(Continued trom page 498) 
dent of the United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce: Miss Hazel Palmer. 
president, National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs: 


Mrs. W. V. Magee, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Community Affairs, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Thomas 
R. Reid, director, Office of Civic Affairs, 
Ford Motor Company; Donald H. Web- 
ster, director, Bureau of Governmental 
Research and Services, University of 
Washington; and Arnold S. Zander, 
president, American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees, AFL- 
C10. 

The contest. which originated at the 
League’s St. Paul Conference in 1949, 
is co-sponsored by Look. 


Nominees Picked 


for League Offices 


President Cecil Morgan and Vice 
Presidents John S. Linen and William 
Collins will be nominated for re-election 
at the meeting of National Municipal 
League members at 10 A.M. November 
17, the opening day of the 63rd annual 
National Conference on Government at 
the Hotel Carter in Cleveland, it was 
announced recently by Frederick L. 
Bird, chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

Other nominations which will be sub- 
mitted at the annual meeting are: 

For regional vice president—Jac 
Chambliss, Chattanooga: C. E. Com- 
mander, Jr., Jacksonville: Charles R. 
Diebold, Buffalo: B. M. Edwards, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina; Ben B. Ehrlich- 
man, Seattle: Robert H. Fouke, San 
Francisco; John B. Gage, Kansas City, 
Missouri: Carl J. Gilbert, Boston; Barry 
Goldwater, Phoenix: Thomas Graham, 
Louisville; Lloyd Hale, Minneapolis; 
A. E. Johnson, Denver; Mark S. Mat- 
thews. Greenwich. Connecticut: J. Ra- 
burn Monroe, New Orleans: H. Bruce 
Palmer, Newark; Ed. P. Phillips, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Thomas R. Reid, Dear- 

(Continued on next page) 
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Bankers Assist 
on Revenue Model 


The Investment Bankers’ Association 
has created a committee to cooperate 
with the National Municipal League in 
the preparation of a Model Revenue 
Bond Law, it was announced recently 
by Gordon Calvert, municipal director 
of the association. 

O. S. Brewer, of Phelps, Fenn and 
Company, is chairman of the commit- 
tee. Other members are Winthrop S. 
Curvin, of Smith, Barney and Com- 
pany: William Morgan, of Blyth and 
Company, and George T. Ragsdale, of 
Lehman Brothers. 

This committee, plus a subcommittee 
of the Municipal Section of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, and more than 
three score bankers, bond attorneys, 
public officials and financial consultants 
in all parts of the country currently are 
studying a tentative draft of the new 
model law which was prepared by Frank 
E. Curley of the law firm of Hawkins, 
Delafield and Wood. 

The Bar Association’s liaison subcom- 
mittee, which has been studying the 
project and advising the League for 
two years, consists of Joseph Guandolo, 
chairman, Ralph H. Gibbon and Rus- 
sell McInnes. 

The projected model will be one of 
a series on various phases of fiscal man- 
agement and procedures prepared by 
the League’s Committee on a Model 
Fiscal Program in cooperation with 
numerous specialists. 


Nominees Picked 

(Continued from preceding page) 
born, Michigan; Lee M. Sharrar, Hous- 
ton: Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati: H. V. 


Watkins, Jackson, Mississippi: James 


E. Webb, Oklahoma City: James C. 
Worthy, Chicago. 

For members of Council, term ex- 
piring 1960—Arthur W. Bromage, Ann 
Arbor: W. Earl Bryson, Colorado 
Springs: L. P. Cookingham, Kansas 
City, Missouri; John C. Cornelius, Min- 
neapolis: Philip C. Ebeling, Dayton: 
Earl Kribben, Chicago; Norris Nash. 
Oakland, California: and Harold 5S. 
Shefelman, Seattle. 


Metropolitan Government 


In this issue, on page 528, the County 
and Township departnient appears under 
a new heading, “Metropolitan Govern- 
ment,” in recognition of the fact that 
developments in the county field have 
tended increasingly to concern the 
problems of metropolitan areas. The 
department will continue to be edited 
by William N. Cassella, Jr.. and Victor 
Jones, specialists on metropolitan 
problems. 


Conference Set 


(Continued from page 497) 


local government, citizen associations 
and citizen action, urban transportation, 
urban renewal, home rule, changing 
role of the city manager, municipal re- 
porting, state constitutions, and youth 
and civic affairs. 

City charter experts will hold their 
clinic, which has become an annual fea- 
ture of the Conference. Other sessions 
will deal with election law reform, re- 
apportionment of state legislatures and 
the merit system in public employment. 

The National Association of Civic 
Secretaries and the Proportional Repre- 
sentation League will hold their annual 
meetings in connection with the Con- 
ference. 
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Tools for Achieving 


Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better govern- 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them: 


Campaign Pamphlets 


Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages (1955) $ .20 
Charts: Council-manager Form, Commission Form, Mayor-council Form 

(17% x 22%"), 50 cents each, set of three ...........ccccece0-e 1.00 
County Manager Plan, 24 pages (1950) .........ccvssssssseserssrsnssensennrsnsenseseneneees -20 
Forms of Municipal Government—How Have They Worked? 

Facts About the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1956) ........s0-sssssseseeees 0S 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1957)  ......ccsesssrseseveees 05 
Labor Unions and the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1957) .........-«00# 05 
P. R. [Proportional Representation], 12 pages (1955) 05 


The Citizen Association—How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1953) .75 

The Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 
(The two pamphlets above may be purchased together for $1.20) 


Model Laws 


Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) ......... 
Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948) ... 
Model City Charter, 173 pages (1941)  ......-..csere 
Model County and Municipal Bond Law, 54 pages (1953) 
Model County Charter, 112 pages (1956) 
Model Direct Primary Election System, 48 pages (1951)  ........ccccccsceesssoes 
Model Investment of State Funds Law, 23 pages (1954) .... - 
Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 40 pages (1954) 
Model State and Regional Planning Law (1955) 
Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) .... 
Model State Constitution, 72 pages (1948) ........ 


Model State Medico-legal Investigative System, 39 pages (1954) .......-0.+ 50 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1957) 1.00 
Other Pamphlets and Books 
American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946)  ......0c0sev 35 
Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1956) ....cccccccrsssssesee 15 
Civic Victories, by Richard S. Childs, 367 pages (1952) 3.50 
Compilation of the 48 Direct Primary Systems, 54 pages (1957) ........0+ 2.00 

Coroners in 1953—A Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 

90 pages, mimeographed (1955) 2.00 
Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 70 pages (1955) ............ 2.00 
Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1957) + 1.00 


Guide to Community Action, by Mark S. Matthews, 448 pages (1954)... . 4.00 

Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 36 pages (1954) -50 

The Metropolitan Problem—Current Research, Opinion, Action, by 
Guthrie S. Birkhead (reprinted from NATIONAL Muwicipat Re- 


New Look at Home Rule, by Benjamin Baker etc. (reprinted from 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW), 32 pages (1935) -50 
Proportional Representation—Illustrative Election, 8 pages (1951) ........ 10 
Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 

Save Our Cities, by Joseph E. McLean ete. I amaceiactaie from NATIONAL 

MuwnIcIPAL Review), 32 pages (1954) . 35 


Discount on Quantity Orders — Write for Complete List and Description. 
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A Valuable Contribution! 


That’s What the Experts Say About the 
National Municipal League’s 


Model State and Regional 


Planning Law 


Read It. Study It. Save It for Reference on: 
@ What State and Regional Planning Is. 
@ The Need for Comprehensive Planning. 
@ How Planning Serves the Executive Branch. 
@ Why Citizen Leaders Must Cooperate. 


Single Copy: $1 — Ten or more: 10 per cent discount. 68 pages 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


The 48 Direct Primary Systems 


A comparative analysis of the direct primary systems of 48 


states, state by state, the first comprehensive review of such 
data in 30 years. 


Compiled by the League of Women Voters of New York for 
its own purposes in 195], now revised to include later pub- 
lished changes in state laws to November 1956. 


Loose-leaf mimeo, 50 pages — $2.00. 


Distributed by 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
47 EAST 68TH STREET NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
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